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EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


« A. N IMMORTAL INFAMY!” Thus Mr. George Graham styled Gris- 

wold’s characterization of Edgar Poe. Moreover, he declared it 
to be “ dastardly,” “false,” and nothing but the “ fancy sketch of a 
perverted, jaundiced vision.” Twenty-four years, however, have 
elapsed, and Griswold’s “ Memoir of Edgar Poe,” frequently and 
authoritatively as its accuracy has been impugned, still prefaces the 
Works, and still continues to be the only biography extant—the only 
life upon which so many sketches are founded—of America’s most 
remarkable writer. Whether national pride or personal spite re- 
pressed investigation it is needless to inquire ; our purpose is simply 
to tell the truth. 

Hero worship is as rampant in the United States as in any other of 
the so-called civilized countries, and even the Chinese custom of enno- 
bling the ancestors, dead and buried though they may be, of a man 
who has done any thing notable, is not unknown to the Americans. 
It is not strange, therefore, to learn that a gentle lineage has been 
found for Edgar Allan Poe, and that the daring deeds and reckless 
bravery of his ancestry have been unearthed and rechronicled to 
prove that his virtues and vices came by right of birth. “Good wine 
needs no bush,” and a man needs no coat-of-arms to ratify his right 
of entering the Temple of Fame. For our part, we are contented 
to begin Edgar Poe’s story with his birth, which occurred at Boston, 
on the 19th of January, 1809. In 1815 his youthful parents both 
died, within a few weeks of each other, of consumption, leaving 
Edgar and two other children utterly destitute. Although only six 
years old at this time, the boy is stated to have been already noted 
for his precocity and beauty, and would seem to have gained the 
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admiration, if he did not win the affection of his godfather, Mr. 
Allan, a wealthy and intimate acquaintance of his deceased parents. 
Mr. Allan adopted him, and although little that is reliable can be 
learned of his early days, it may be worth record that a tenacious 
memory and a musical ear are said to have enabled him to learn by 
rote and declaim with great effect, the finest passages of English 
poetry to the evening visitors at his godfather’s house. Scarcely, 
however, had the little orphan time to get accustomed to his new 
home, when he was taken away to Europe by the Allans, and, in his 
seventh year, left at a school in Stoke Newington, then a distinct 
town, but now a portion of London. His adopted parents could not 
have entertained any very great love for the poor child, or they 
would hardly have left him for five years, and at such a tender age, 
in a strange school in a foreign country. Be their feelings what they 
may, Poe seems to have looked back upon his sojourn in England 
with any thing but ungrateful reminiscences. That he declared the 
description of the school and school life in his tale of “ William Wil- 
son,” a faithful reproduction of his own residence in the Stoke Newing- 
ton Manor House School, is probably correct ; while much, doubt- 
less, of the gloom and glamour of his writings had their origin in the 
strangeness and friendlessness he must have experienced during his 
stay in that foreign and “ excessively ancient house.” The dreamy 
walks and mouldering dwellings that abounded in the neighborhood 
could not fail to exert a strong influence upon a mind so morbidly 
sensitive as Poe’s, nor can it be doubted that at the same time, in 
the /ustrum of his life spent in England, he acquired a portion of 
of that curious and outré classic lore which in after years became 
one of the chief ornaments of his weird and wonderful works. 

In 1821 the lad was recalled to America, and placed by his adopted 
father at an academy in Richmond, Virginia. Mr. Allan seems to 
have been really proud of his handsome and precocious. godson, and 
to have indulged him in all that money could purchase, but neither 
alternate pettings and punishings, nor the state of domestic affairs at 
home, were well calculated to draw out the proud yet affectionate 
boy’s better feelings. Through life Poe was sensibly acute to kind- 
ness, and when he was, or de/ieved himself repulsed by human beings, 
his intense longing for sympathy drove him to seek for companion- 
ship in the society of dumb creatures: “ There is something in the 
unselfish and self-sacrificing love of a brute,” he remarked, “ which 
goes directly to the heart of him who has had frequent occasion to test 
the paltry friendship and gossamer fidelity of mere man.” In the 
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best and most consistent work on Poe which has yet appeared,* a 
very characteristic and well verified anecdote is related of him, refer- 
ring to the time when he was a student in the Richmond Academy. 
While it strikingly illustrates his tenderness of feeling and the con- 
stancy of his attachments, it but too clearly demonstrates how little 
affection or sympathy the young orphan found at his adopted home. 


“He one day,” says Mrs. Whitman, “accompanied a schoolmate to his home, 
where he saw for the first time Mrs. Helen S——, the mother of his young friend. 
This lady on entering the room, took his hand and spoke some gentle and gracious 
words of welcome, which so penetrated the sensitive heart of the orphan boy, as to 
deprive him of the power of speech, and, for a time, almost of consciousness itself. 
He returned home in a dream, with but one thought, one hope in life—to hear again 
the sweet and gracious words that had made the desolate world so beautiful to him, 
and filled his lonely heart with the oppression of a new joy. This lady afterward 
became the confidante of all his boyish sorrows, and hers was the one redeeming 
influence that saved and guided him in the earlier days of his turbulent and passion- 


ate youth.” 


Haplessly for the poor lad, the lady was herself overwhelmed with 
fearful and peculiar sorrows, and at the time when her guiding voice 
was most needed, died. But her poor boyish admirer could not 
endure the thought of her lying lonely and forsaken in the chilly 
grave, and for months after her decease he would nightly visit the 
neighboring cemetery in which she was-entombed, to sob out his sor- 
row over the last resting-place of his first and never-forgotten friend. 
When the nights were very dreary and cold, when the autumnal 
rains fell and the winds wailed mournfully over the graves, he lingered 
longer, and:came away most regretfully. 

For many years, if not for life, the memory of this unfortunate 
lady tinged all his fancies and filled his mind with melancholy things. 
Within a twelvemonth,of his death, writing to a friend, the truest 
friend, in all probability, of his “lonesome latter years,” Poe broke 
through his usual reticence as to his early life, and confessed that his 
exquisite stanzas beginning, ‘“‘ Helen, thy beauty is to me,” were in- 
spired by the memory of this lady—* the one idolatrous and purely 
ideal love” of his tempest-tossed boyhood. In the early versions of 
his juvenile poems, the name of Helen frequently recurs, and it was 
undoubtedly to this lady that he inscribed “The Pzan,” a boyish 
piece which he subsequently greatly improved, both in rhythm and 
expression, and republished under the musical name of Lenore. In 
this little-known incident of Poe’s life, Mrs. Whitman is undoubtedly 


* “ Edgar Poe and his Critics.” By S. H. Whitman. 
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justified in believing may be found “a key to much that seems strange 
and abnormal in the poet’s after life.” In those solitary church- 
yard vigils, with all their associated memories, should doubtless be 
sought the clew to the psychological phenomena of Poe’s strange 
existence, and that mind, as he himself remarked, which should 
strive to reduce his ‘‘phantasm to the common-place,” must know 
and even study this phase of his being. The imagination which 
could so steadfastly trace, step by step, the terrible stages of sentience 
in death, as Edgar Poe’s does in his weird, “‘Colloquy of Mono and 
Una,” must, indeed, have been that of one who had oft and o’er 
sought to wrest its earthly secrets from the charnel-house. 
Returning to the more common-place records of the future poet’s 
story, he is found described at this period of his life, as remarkable 
for general ability and feats of activity, for his wayward temper, 
extreme personal beauty, power of extemporaneous tale-telling, and 
his precocious knowledge of languages, mathematics, and different 
branches of the natural sciences. Truly a long list of accomplish- 
ments, and one that if not vouched for by something more substan- 
tial than the ise dixit of an admirer might well be discredited. 
Thoroughly well-grounded, apparently, in these various studies, he 
was sent by his adopted father to the University of Virginia, at Char- 
lottesville, in further pursuit of learning. Poe signed the matricula- 
tion book of the Institutiori, on the 14th of February, 1826, and 
remained in good standing until the termination of the session in the 
following December. Short as was his university career, he left suffi- 
cient traces behind him to make a/ma mater not only able but willing 
to refute the aspersions cast upon her distinguished child by Gris- 


wold and his followers. 


“ He entered the schools of Ancient and Modern Languages,” says his class- 
mate Mr. Wertenbaker, now Secretary to the Faculty, “attending the lectures on 
Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, and Italian. I was myself a member of the last 
three classes, and can testify that he was tolerably regular in his attendance, and a 
successful student, having obtained distinction at the Final Examinations in Latin 
and French, and this was at that time the highest honor a student could obtain, the 
present regulations in regard to degrees having not then been adopted. Under 
existing regulations he would have graduated in the two languages above named, 
and have been entitled to diplomas.” 


From the same official source we learn that Prof. Blatteman hav- 
ing, on one occasion, desired his Italian class to render a portion of 
Tasso’s poem into English verse, not as a class exercise, but as a ben- 
eficial method of study, Poe was the only student who responded to 
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the suggestion, and for his performance was highly complimented by 
the Professor. Such conduct, it is not surprising to learn, obtained 
him a good reputation among the Professors, while his uniformly 
sober, quiet, and orderly demeanor gained him an equally favorable 
character among the officers of the university; the records of which 
“ attest that at no time during the session did he fall under the censure 
of the Faculty.” It will sound strange to those who did not know 
him to find that not only was Poe liked by the governing powers, but 
also that he was a great favorite among his classmates. Besides his 
naturally pleasing manner, he was great at athletic feats, a thing 
which always gains the admiration of young men, especially of stu- 
dents. One of his deeds of hardihood, and one which, if not proved 
by good authority, might have been relegated to the depths of that 
limbo where so many of the wonders told of Poe should be consigned, 
was the swimming from Ludlam’s wharf to Warwick, on the James 
River, a distance of six miles, against a strong tide. When the truth 
of this story was questioned, Poe, who hated contradiction, obtained 
a certificate of the fact from several witnesses. This document de- 
clared, moreover, that “ Mr. Poe did not seem at all fatigued, and 
walked back to Richmond immediately after the feat, which was 
undertaken for a wager.” Such confidence had the poet, indeed, 
in his swimming powers, that he asserted his belief that on a favorable 
day he could swim across the English Channel, from Dover to Calais. . 
In addition to all these occupations, he is stated to have attended 
debating societies, taken long rambles in the Blue Ridge mountains, 
and, as he was a clever draughtsman, to have had the habit of cover- 
ing the walls of his dormitory with rough charcoal sketches. A very 
interesting and suggestive memento of his residence at Charlottesville 
is a copy from the register, of a list of books which Poe borrowed from 
the library while he was a student: Rollin’s “ Histoire Ancienne ;” 
‘‘ Histoire Romaine;” Robertson’s “ America;’’ Marshall’s “ Wash- 
ington;” Voltaire’s “ Histoire Particulitre ;” and Dufief's “ Nature 
Displayed.” Those who have studied his works know what good use 
he made of this selection. 

But this wonderful catalogue of accomplishments must not be 
accepted as entirely without alloy. Poe was not superhuman in his 
virtues. His morbid sensibility and proud self-reliance, both sepa- 
rately and conjointly, often led him into mischief. It has been told 
that his venturesome swimming feat was undertaken for a wager: in 
that he was successful; but success could not always attend his deeds 
of daring. <A love of cards led him into extravagance, and he him- 
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self is averred in conversation with a classmate, to have regretted his 
waste of money, confessing to a total indebtedness of $2,000; cer- 
tainly no very large sum for the heir of a wealthy man, but enough, 
apparently, to excite the anger of his adopted father, if unproved 
statements may be accepted as facts. Poe returned home, but the 
following year, 1827, roused by the efforts the Greeks were making to 
emancipate themselves from the Turkish yoke ; uncomfortable, un- 
doubtedly, at home ; and probably emulous of Byron, whose example 
had excited the chivalric boys of both continents, he and an ac- 
quaintance, Ebenezer Burling, determined to start for Greece and 
offer their aid to the insurgents. Why, is not stated, but Mr. Burling 
did not go, while the embryo poet did; at least so it is declared, 
although what became of him—where he went and what his adven- 
tures were—is still unknown. Poe seems to have been very reticent 
upon the subject of his year’s absence, and to have left uncontradicted 
the various stories invented, and even published during his life-time, to 
account for the interregnum in his history. The legend of his having 
gone to St. Petersburg and got involved in difficulties that necessi- 
tated ministerial aid for his extrication, must be abandoned, as must 
also the suggestion made by the anonymous author of a scurrilous 
paper, that Poe came to London and formed the acquaintance of 
Leigh Hunt and Theodore Hook, and lived “as that class of men 
—dragging out a precarious existence in garrets, doing drudgery 
work, writing for the great presses and for the reviews, whose world- 
wide celebrity has been the fruit of such men’s labor.” ‘The igno- 
rance displayed by these words of English men and letters, needs no 
comment. 

Poe does not reappear upon the scene until the beginning of 
March, 1829, reaching Richmond, Virginia, too late to take a last 
farewell of his adopted mother, she having been interred the very day 
before his return home. Mrs. Allan seems to have exercised a con- 
ciliatory power in the household, where, it is said, it was frequently 
needed, and the poor lad, who in after life invariably spoke well of 
this lady, doubtless soon felt the effects of her loss. Mr. Allan does 
not appear to have received his adopted son very cordially, but when 
Poe expressed his willingness to devote himself to the military pro- 
fession, he exerted his influence and obtained a nomination to a 
scholarship in the West Point Military Academy. As each cadet at 
this institution was allowed twenty-eight dollars monthly, the poet, for 
such he now was, was, to some extent, rendered independent of his 
godfather’s support. Poe’s first known essay in literature, a little vol- 
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ume of poems, entitled “ Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and other Poems,” 
was published this year in Baltimore. Although Lowell, Margaret 
Fuller, and others of the poet’s revi¢wers speak of an earlier volume 
of poems, as published in 1827, and state that it received very flatter- 
ing notice from the veteran author John Neal, the 1829 edition is the 
earliest discoverable vestige of Poe’s literary powers. The West Point 
records prove that Poe was admitted as a cadet on the tst of July, 
1830. He is declared to have entered upon his new mode of living 
with customary energy, but speedily discovered how totally un- 
suited to him now were the strict discipline and monotonous training 
of the Military Academy. The wayward and erratic course of exis- 
tence to which he had long been accustomed, together with the fact 
of his having been so long a time sole master of his own actions, ren- 
dered it impossible for him to submit to the galling restraints of this 
institution. A fellow cadet with him at the Academy speaks of “ his 
utter inefficiency and state of abstractedness at that place. He could 
not, or would not,” he remarks, “ follow its mathematical requirements. 
His mind was off from the matter-of-fact routine of the drill, which, 
in such a case as his, seemed practical joking, on some ethereal, vis- 
ionary expedition. He was marked,” adds the writer, “ for an early 
grave.” The place, indeed, was utterly unsuited to one of Poe’s age, 
temperament, and experience; it was but another edition of Pegasus 
at the plough, and the climax was, as would not have been difficult 
to have foreseen that, on the 7th of January, 1831, he was tried by a 
general court-martial, “‘ for various neglects of duty and disobedience 
of orders,” to which he could but plead gwz/ty, and, therefore, in the 
grandiloquent style of the academy officials, he was, on the subsequent 
6th of March, “ dismissed the service of the United States.” 

While still a cadet, and all unawed by the impending sentence, 
he published an enlarged edition of his boyish rhymes, as “ Poems by 
Edgar A. Poe.” This volume, like its predecessor, was for private cir- 
culation, and was dedicated to “ The United States Corps of Cadets.” 
This dedication appears to have drawn upon its unfortunate author 
the ridicule of his fellow cadets, and one of them, alluding to the con- 
tents of the little volume, says: “ These verses were the source of 
great merriment with us boys, who considered the author cracked, 
and the verses ridiculous doggerel.” Happily for literature, the opinion 
of “ us boys” did not carry much weight, and Poe continued to write 
“verses”’ all regardless of West Point and its judgments. This little 
forgotten book—it contained only 124 pages—is very interesting, not 
only on account of its cleverly written prefatory letter of seventeen 
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pages, but also from the fact that it contains a large quantity of verse 
suppressed in subsequent editions of Poe’s works. The omissions 
are as happy as have been the additions to these boyish: poems, 
and notably mark the progress of their author’s genius. No regard 
for the relics 6f his youth withheld Edgar A. Poe in after life from 
pruning away the excrescences of his juvenile verse; with unswerving 
hand the critic clipped and molded his material into artistic unity. 
Whatever may have been Mr. Allan’s ideas as to the expulsion of 
his adopted son from the Military Academy, he received the prodigal, 
and apparently, on the old footing. Poe had not been back long in 


Richmond before he became attached to a Miss Royster, and ulti-. 


mately, it is believed, engaged to her. For reasons unknown, Mr. 
Allan was utterly opposed to the match, and, as without his aid, matri- 
mony was out of the question, the engagement seems to have been 
broken off. A violent quarrel took place between the old man and his 
godson, and the result was that they parted, never to meet again. 
Poe is stated to have now started off with the intention of proceeding 
to Poland to assist the Poles in their struggle against Russia, but does 
not appear to have left the American shores, probably restrained by 
the intelligence of the fall of Warsaw, an event which took place on 
the 6th of September, 1831. At this time, as if to complete the 
estrangement between the chivalric young poet and his godfather, Mr. 
Allan took unto himself a young wife “ the beautiful Miss Paterson,” 
and, as if to give the death-blow to all hope, Miss Royster married 
Mr. Shelton, a man of fortune. Aimless and resourceless, Poe’s posi- 
tion was indeed a sad one. Whither he went and what he did is a 
mystery not yet unraveled, but that he tried to support himself by 
literature is- pretty evident. It is alleged that during the dreary 
interregnum of the next two years some of his finest tales were written, 
but, be that as it may, he had to prove that the waters of Helicon 
were anything but Pactolian. In 1833, the proprietor of the Balti- 
more “ Saturday Visitor” offered money prizes for the best prose story 
and the best poem. Poe, who was in that city, selected and sent in 
six of his stories under the title of “ Tales of the Folio Club,” and his 
poem of “The Coliseum.” The well-known literary men who adju- 
dicated upon this occasion unanimously decided that the author of 
“The Folio Club” tales, who was of course unknown to them, was 
entitled to both the premiums. With his usual recklessness, Griswold 
writes the story of the award thus: 


“Such matters are usually disposed of in a very off-hand way. Committees to 
award literary prizes drink to the payer’s health in good wines, over unexamined 
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manuscripts, which they submit to the discretion of publishers, with permission to 
use their names in such a way as to promote the publisher’s advantage. So, perhaps, it 
would have been in this case, but that one of the committee, taking up a little book 
remarkably beautiful and distinct in caligraphy, was tempted to read several pages ; 
and becoming interested, he summoned the attention of the company to the half 
dozen compositions it contained. It was unanimously decided that the prizes should 
be paid to ‘the first of geniuses who had written legibly.’ ot another manu- 
script was unfolded. \mmediately the ‘confidential envelope’ was opened, and the 
successful competitor was found to bear the scarcely known name of Poe.” 


A very slight examination of this story, apart from the direct 
evidence obtained against it, might have convinced any impartial 
reasoner, that in this, as in most of his unremitting efforts to under- 
rate Poe’s ability, Griswold has overshot the mark. That honorable 
men, with reputations to maintain, could not be got to act in the way 
he describes, probably never crossed zs brain, but his own knowl- 
edge of publishing might have taught him that “the publisher's 
advantage” would be promoted better by careful examination of the 
submitted manuscripts, than by leaving them unfolded. That Poe’s 
name was entirely unknoWn, and not scarce/y known to the adjudi- 
cators, need hardly be pointed out. It is gratifying to know, that not 
only was Griswold’s assertion emphatically denied by Messrs. Kennedy 
and Latrobe, the two surviving adjudicators, but that the printed 
award itself contains evidence contradicting it. “Among the prose 
articles were many of various and distinguished merit,” runs the state- 
ment, “ but the singular force and beauty of those sent by the author 
of ‘The Tales of the Folio Club,’ leave us no room for hesitation in 
that department,” etc. etc., which demonstrates two things: that 
there had been some doubt in the poem department, and that Poe 
was entirely unknown to the awarders of the prize. So much for the 
value of Griswold’s testimony, circumstantial as it seems. 

Mr. Kennedy, the well-known author of “ Horse-shoe Robinson ” 
and other popular works, was so interested in the unknown compet- 
itor that he invited him home, and Poe's response, written in his 
usual clear and exquisite caligraphy, proves to what a depth of misery 
he had sunk.” “Your invitation to dinner has wounded me to the 
quick,” he pathetically declares. “I can not come for reasons of the 
most humiliating nature—my personal appearance. You may imagine 
my mortification in making this disclosure to you, but it is necessary.” 
Urged by the noblest feelings, the popular author at once sought out 
the unfortunate youth, and found him, as he declares, almost starving. 
Recognizing his worth, Mr. Kennedy at once became his friend, and 
it is interesting to know that nothing was ever done by Poe to forfeit 
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this friendship, as indeed Mr. Kennedy, when informed of the poet's 
decease, declared. It seems impossible to credit any of Griswold’s 
stories of Poe's ungrateful behavior when we find so many persons 
testifying to his goodness of heart. Mr. Kennedy, so far from con- 
tenting himself with mere courtesies, assisted his young protégé to 
re-establish himself in the outward garb of respectability, and treated 
him more like a dear relative than a chance acquaintance. In his 
diary of this date he records: “I gave him clothing, free access to my 
table, and the use of a horse for exercise whenever he chose; in fact, 
brought him up from the verge of despair.” 

During this era in his life, his godfather’s second wife having pre- 
sented her husband with a son, Poe’s prospects of inheritance were 
destroyed ; indeed, when Mr. Allan died, in the spring of 1834, all 
expectations of receiving any portion of his wealth were put an end 
to, by a will in which he was not mentioned. Assisted by Mr. Ken- 
nedy, and other literary men, however, by constant drudgery he con- 
trived to earn a livelihood. In August of this year a Mr. White, an 
energetic and accomplished man, projected the “ Southern Literary 
Messenger.” At the suggestion of Mr. Kennedy, Poe sent some of 
his stories to the new magazine, and in March 1835, Mr. White pub- 
lished, with some flattering comments, “ Berenice.” Mr. Kennedy 
had now had eighteen months’ experience of Poe without finding 
any thing to alter his opinion of him, and in April wrote the following 
letter with reference to him to Mr. White: 


“ DEAR SIR—Poe did right in referring to me. He is very clever with his pen— 
classical and scholarlike. He wants experience and direction, but I have no doubt 
he can be made very useful to you. And, poor fellow! he is very poor. I told him 
to write something for every number of your magazine, and that you might find it 
to your advantage to give him some permanent employ. He has a volume of very 
bizarre tales in the hands of , in Philadelphia, who for a year past has been 
promising to publish them. This young fellow is highly imaginative, and a little 
given to the terrific. He is at work on a tragedy, but I have turned him to drudg- 
ing upon whatever may make money, and I have no doubt you and he will find 
your account in each other.” 





Mr. White did, undoubtedly, find his “account” in his new con- 
tributor, and after the publication in the June number of the “ Mes- 
senger,” of “ Hans Pfaall,’”"—three weeks previous to the appearance in 
the “ New York Sun” of Mr. Locke's famous “* Moon Hoax,” be it noted 
—found Poe’s reputation increasing so rapidly, that he was only too 
glad to act upon Mr. Kennedy’s suggestion of permanent employ, 
and offered to engage him to assist in the editorial duties’ of his 
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magazine at a salary of five hundred and twenty dollars per annum. 
The young author willingly accepted the appointment, and removed, 
in September 1835, from Baltimore to Richmond, Virginia, where 
the “ Messenger” was published. The following letter, written to his 
friend Kennedy, to acquaint him with the fact of his appointment, 
affords’ a sad picture of the terrible melancholia under which the 
poet then, and so frequently, suffered. This affliction, with which 
all who would know Poe thoroughly should be acquainted, was not 
merely the result of privation and grief, but, undoubtedly, to some 


extent, hereditary. 
“ RICHMOND, September 11, 1835. 

“ DEAR SIR—I received a letter from Dr. Miller, in which he tells me you are in 
town. I hasten, then, to write you, and express by letter what I have always found 
it impossible to express orally—my deep sense of gratitude for your frequent and 
ineffectual assistance and kindness. Through your influence Mr. White has been 
induced to employ me in assisting him with the editorial duties of his magazine, at a 
salary of five hundred and twenty dollars per annum. The situation is agreeable to 
me for many reasons; but, alas! it appears to me that nothing can give me pleas- 
ure or the slightest gratification. Excuse me, my dear sir, if in this letter you find 
much incoherency. My feelings at this moment are pitiable indeed. 1 am suffering 
under a depression of spirits, such as I have never felt before. I have struggled in 
vain against the influence of this melancholy ; you wzl/ believe me, when | say that 
I am still miserable, in spite of the great improvement in my circumstances. I say 
you will believe me, and for this simple reason, that a man who is writing for effect 
does not write thus. My heart is open before you ; if it be worth reading, read it. 
I am wretched and know not why. Console me—for youcan. But let it be quickly, 
or it will be too late. Write me immediately ; convince me that it is worth one’s 
while—that it is at all necessary to live, and you will prove yourself indeed my 
friend. Persuade me to do what is right. I do mean this. I do not mean that 
you should consider what I now write you a jest. Oh, pity me! for I feel that my 
words are incoherent ; but I will recover myself. You will not fail to see that I am 
suffering under a depression of spirits which will ruin me should it be long-con- 
tinued. Write me then, and quickly; urge me to do what is right. Your words 
will have more weight with me than the words of others, for you were my friend 


when no one else was. Fail not, as you value your peace of mind hereafter. 
“E. A. POE.” 


To this saddening wail of despair, Mr. Kennedy responded :— 


“I am sorry to see you in such plight as your letter shows you in. It is strange 
that just at this time, when every body is praising you, and when fortune is begin- 
ning to smile upon your hitherto wretched circumstances, you should be invaded by 
these blue devils. It belongs, however, to your age and temper to be thus buffeted— 
but be assured, it only wants a little resolution to master the adversary forever. 
You will doubtless do well henceforth in literature, and add to your comforts, as 
well as your reputation, which it gives me great pleasure to assure you is everywhere 
rising in popular esteem.” 
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“These blue devils” notwithstanding, the new editor worked 
wonders with the “ Messenger.” 


“His talents made that periodical quite brilliant, while he was connected with 
it,” records Mr. Kennedy, “and, indeed, in little more than a twelvemonth, Poe 
raised its circulation from seven hundred to nearly five thousand. This success was 
partially due to the originality and fascination of Poe’s stories, and partially owing to 
the fearlessness of his trenchant critiques. He could not be made, either by flat- 
tery or abuse, a respecter of persons. In the December number of the “ Messenger” 
he began that system of literary scarification—that crucial dissection of bookmaking 
mediocrities, which, while it created throughout the length and breadth of the 
States a terror of his powerful pen, at the same time raised up against him a host 
of, although un/nown, implacable enemies, who, hereafter, were only too glad to 
seize upon and repeat any story—never mind how improbable—to his discredit. 
Far better would it have been for his future welfare, if, instead of affording con- 
temporary nonentities a chance of literary immortality, by impaling them upon his 
pen’s sharp point, he had devoted his whole time to the production of his wonderful 
stories, or still more wonderful poems. Why could he not have left the task of 
puffing or crushing the works of his Liliputian contemporaries to the ordinary 


‘disappointed authors ?’”’ 


During 1836, Poe devoted the whole of his time to the “ Messenger” 
producing tales, poems, and reviews, in profusion; indeed, at Mr. 
White’s suggestion, apparently, frittering away his genius over these 
latter. Early in the year, a gleam of hope seemed to break in upon 
his hapless career. In Richmond, where he was among his own kin- 
dred, he met, loved, and married his cousin Virginia, the daughter 
of his father’s sister. Miss Clemm was but a girl in years, and was 
not unsuspected of inheriting symptoms of the family complaint, 
consumption ; but, undeterred by this, or by his slender income, the 
poor poet was married to his kinswoman, and, it must be confessed, 
in happier circumstances, a better or more suitable helpmate could 
scarcely have been found for him, while marriage had the further 
advantage of bringing him under the motherly care of his aunt, Mrs. 
Clemm. In January 1837, Poe resigned the editorial management 
of the “Southern Literary Messenger,” to accept the more lucrative 
employment offered him by Professors Anthon, Hawks, and Henry, 
on the “ New York Quarterly Review ” and probably to aid the first in 
his classical labors—a work for which his scholarly attainments ren- 
dered his services invaluable. Mr. White parted from Poe very 
reluctantly, and in the number of the “ Messenger” containing the 
announcement of his resignation, issued a note to the subscribers, 
wherein, after alluding to the ability with which the retiring editor 
had conducted the magazine, he remarked, “ Mr. Poe, however, will 
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continue to furnish its columns from time to time, with the effusions 
of his vigorous and popular pen.” This incident is mentioned, and 
attention drawn to the fact, more than once acknowledged by Mr. 
White, that Poe resigned for other employment, because Griswold 
declares that he was dismissed for drunkenness. 

From Richmond, Poe removed to New York, where he and his 
household took up their residence in Carmine street. Mr. Powell 
says, that in his writing for the “ New York Quarterly Review,” the poet 
“came down pretty freely with his critical axe, and made many ene- 
mies.” An interesting sketch of Poe's ménage at this period of his 
history has been left us by the late Mr. William Gowans, the wealthy 
and respected, but eccentric New York bibliopolist. Alluding to the 
untruthfulness of the prevalent idea of Poe’s character, the shrewd 
old man remarks: 


“I therefore, will aiso show you my opinion of this gifted but unfortunate genius. 
It may be estimated as worth little, but it has this merit—it comes from an eye and 
ear witness; and this, it must be remembered, is the very highest of legal evidence. 
For eight months or more, one house contained us, us one table fed! During that 
time I saw much of him, and had an opportunity of conversing with him often, and I 
must say that I never saw him the least affected with liquor, nor even descend to 
any known vice, while he was one of the most courteous, gentlemanly, and intelligent 
companions I have met with during my journeyings and haltings through divers 
divisions of the globe; besides, he had an extra inducement to be a good man, as 
well as a good husband, for he had a wife of matchless beauty and loveliness, her 
eyes could match those of any houri, and her face defy the genius of a Canova to imi- 
tate; a temper and disposition of surpassing sweetness; besides, she seemed as 
much devoted to him and his every interest as a young mother is to her first-born. 
. Poe had a remarkably pleasing and prepossessing countenance ; what the 
ladies would call decidedly handsome.” 


In addition to this testimony, Mr. Gowans, in conversation with 
Mr. Thomas C. Latto of New York, stated that he was a boarder in 
the house of Mrs. Clemm, and that Poe and his young wife, who was 
described as fragile in constitution, also boarded in the same building. 


“ They were in poor circumstances. Mr. Gowans lived with them several months, 
and he was often consulted by Mrs. Clemm as to the way and mgans, as the board- 
ing-business did not pay. He only left when the household was broken up. Of 
course Mr. Gowans had the best opportunity of seeing what kind of life the poet led. 
His testimony is that he (Poe) was uniformly quiet, reticent, gentlemanly in demeanor, 
and during the whole period he lived there, not the slightest trace of intoxication or 
dissipation was discernible in the illustrious inmate, who was at that time engaged 
in the composition of ‘ Arthur Gordon Pym.’ Poe kept good hours, and all his little 
wants were seen to both by Mrs. Clemm and her daughter, who watched him as 
studiously as if he had been a child. Mr. Gowans,” remarks Mr. Latto, “is himself a 
man of intelligence, and, being a Scotchman, is by no means averse to ‘ a twa-handed 
crack,’ but he felt himself kept at a distance somewhat, by Poe’s aristocratic reserve.” 
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During January and February of this year (1837), Poe contributed 
the first portions of “ The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym,” to the 
“ Messenger,” and encouraged by the interest it excited, he determined 
to complete it. It was not published in book form, however, until 
July of the following year. Griswold declares that it “ received little 
attention ” in America, and displaying his usual axémus adds, copies of 
the work being sent to England, “and it being mistaken at first fora 
narrative of real experiences, it was advertised to be reprinted, but a 
discovery of its character, / de/icve, prevented such a result.” The 
value of the biographer’s de/zef is too well-known for any surprise to 
be felt at the fact, that in a short interval the story was several times 
reprinted in England, and did attract considerable notice, the “ air of 
truth” which Griswold suggested was only in the attempt, having 
excited much interest. 

In the fall of 1838, Poe removed to Philadelphia, and entered into 
an arrangement to write for the “ Gentleman’s Magazine ” of that city. 
His talents soon produced brilliant effects upon this publication, and 
in May, 1839, he was appointed to the editorial management, “ devot- 
ing to it,” says Griswold, “ for ten dollars a week, two hours every 
day, which left him abundant time for more important labors.” What 
leisure his editorial duties may have left is unknown, but he certainly 
contrived to write for some other publications, and as several of his 
finest stories and most pungent critiques first made their appearance 
at this time it is to be presumed that he contrived to earn a fair liveli- 
hood. In the fall of 1839, he made a collection of his best stories, and 
published them in two volumes, as “ Tales of the Grotesque and the 
Arabesque.’ This collection contained some of his most imaginative 
writings, and greatly increased his reputation. It included “ The Fall 
of the House of Usher,” a story containing his characteristic poem of 
“ The Haunted Palace.” Griswold avers that Poe was indebted to 
Longfellow’s “‘ Beleaguered City” for the idea of this exquisite poem, 
but that Poe asserted Longfellow owed the idea to him. As a rule, 
plagiarism is a charge easy to make but hard to prove, and as some 
if not all of thé letters ascribed by Griswold to Poe, are evidently 
fabrications, his evidence will go for very little. It may, however, be 
pointed out that Poe’s poem had been published long prior to Long- 
fellow’s, and not “a few weeks,” as stated by Griswold, and in two 
different publications. The resemblance was probably accidental, but 
at all events Tennyson had worked out the same idea in “ The Deserted 
House,” published in 1830. In this same collection appeared Poe’s 
favorite tale of “ Ligeia.” On a copy of this weird story, in my pos- 
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session, is an indorsement by the poet to the effect that “ Ligeia was 
also suggested by a dream,” the “also” referring to a poem sent to 
Mrs. Whitman, and which, he wrote to her, “‘ contained all the events 
of a dream which occurred soon after I knew you.” 

Notwithstanding the reputation which his tales brought him, he 
was frequently forced, by the res angust@ domi, to forsake his legitimate 
province in literature, and turn his pen to any project that proferred 
a certain remuneration. There is a story told of him by Griswold, on 
the authority, he asserts, of a Philadelphia paper, to support his de- 
nunciation of Poe as a wholesale plagiarist. Poe, so runs the legend, 
reprinted a popular work on Conchology, written by the well-known 
naturalist, Captain Thomas Brown, as by himself, “ and actually took 
out a copyright for the American edition of Captain Brown’s work ; 
and, omitting all mention of the English original, pretended in the. 
preface to have been under great obligations to several scientific gen- 
tlemen of this city.” For ten years after Poe’s death this utterly 
improbable story circulated wherever the poet’s biography was told, 
and although many persons must have known its untruth, no one ven- 
tured to explain the facts, till ultimately it came under the notice of 
Prof. Wyatt, the person of all others best able to disprove the tale, 
which he did through the “ Home Journal.’”” A man of considera- 
ble erudition and scientific attainments, Prof. Wyatt was publish- 
ing a series of works on Natural History, and among them was a 
“ Manual of Conchology:” to this, Poe, whose scientific knowledge 
was most comprehensive and exact, contributed so largely that the 
publisher was fully justified in putting his popular name on the title- 
page, although he only received a share of the profits. As both 
Brown's “ Text Book,” and Poe’s “ Manual” are founded on the sys- 
tem laid down by Lamarck, they necessarily resemble each other, but 
the absurd charge that one is plagiarized from the other can only have 
arisen from gross ignorance, or falsehood. About this same time Poe 
also published, as a sequence to such studies, a translation and digest 
of Lemmonnier’s “ Natural History,” and other works of a similar 
character. 

Toward the close of 1840, Mr. George R. Graham, owner of the 
“Casket,” acquired possession of the “Gentleman’s Magazine,” and 
merging the two publications, began a new series as “ Graham's Mag- 
azine.” Mr. Graham was only too willing to retain the services of the 
brilliant editor, and he found his reward in.so doing. Edgar Poe, 
assisted by the proprietor’s liberality to his contributors, in little more 
than two years raisied the number of subscribers to the magazine 
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from five to fifty-two thousand. His daring critiques, his analytic 
essays, and his weird stories, following one another in rapid succession, 
startled the public into a knowledge of his power. He created new 
enemies, however, by the dauntless intrepidity with which he assailed 
the fragile reputations of the small bookmakers, especially by the pub- 
lication of his “ Autography” papers. He also excited much criticism 
by the challenge contained in his papers on “ Cryptography,” wherein 
he promulgated the theory that human ingenuity could not construct 
any cryptograph which human ingenuity could not decipher. Tested 
by several correspondents with difficult samples of their skill, the 
poet actually took the trouble to examine and solve them, in trium- 
phant proof of the truth of his proposition. 

In April, 1841, appeared “ The Murders in the Rue Morgue,” the 
first of a series illustrating another analytic phase of Poe’s many-sided 
mind. This story was the first to introduce his name to the French 
public, and, having caused a lawsuit not altogether conducive to a high 
estimate of the literary morality of France, gave an impetus to his 
reputation in that country, which culminated in the faithfully 
vraisemblant translations of Baudelaire, to whose efforts and genius 
are chiefly due the fact that Poe’s tales have become standard classic 
works in the French language. Edgar Poe is, it should be pointed out, 
the only American writer really well known and popular in France, 
whilé in Spain, his tales early acquired fame, and have now become 
thoroughly nationalized, they, with the exception of those on Span- 
ish subjects by Irving, Prescott, and Motley, being the only Amer- 
ican works known in that country. In Germany Poe’s poems and 
tales have been frequently translated, but, owing to their character- 
istics having been mistaken, it is only quite recently that they have 
attained any widely diffused celebrity amongst the zatve Germans. 

In 1842 appeared “ The Descent into the Maelstrom,” a tale that 
in many respects may be deemed one of his most marvelous and idi- 
osyncratic. It is one of those tales which, like “The Gold Bug,” 
demonstrates the untenability of the theory first promulgated by 
Griswold, and since so frequently echoed by his copyists, that Poe’s 
ingenuity in unriddling a mystery was only ingenious in appearance, 
as he himself had woven the webs he so dexterously unweaves. The 
tales above cited, however, prove Griswold’s systematic deprecia- 
tion of Poe’s genius. They are the secrets of nature which he unvails, 
and are not the riddles of art: he did not invent the natural truth that 
a cylindrical body, swimming in a vortex, offered more resistance 
to its suction, and was drawn in with greater difficulty, than bodies of 
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any other form of equal bulk, any more than he invented, although 
apparently its first discoverer, the mathematical ratio in which cer- 
tain letters of the English language recur in all documents of any 
length. He did not invent the “ The Mystery of Marie Rogét,” but 
he tore away the mysteriousness and laid bare the truth in that strange 
story of real life. He did not invent, but he was the first to describe 
if not to perceive, those peculiar idiosyncrasies of the human mind so 
wonderfully but so clearly portrayed in “ The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue,” “ The Purloined Letter,” “The Imp of the Perverse,” and 
other wonderful examples of his mastery over the mental chords and 
wheels of our being. 

It was during his brilliant editorship, it is believed, of “ Graham's 
Magazine,” that Poe discovered and first introduced to the American 
public the genius of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and it was greatly 
due to him that her fame in America was coeval with, if it did not 
precede, that won by her in her native land. In May, 1841, he con- 
tributed to the Philadelphia “Saturday Evening Post”—a paper 
belonging to Mr. Graham—that Prospective notice of the newly com- 
menced story of “ Barnaby Rudge,” which drew from Dickens a letter 
of admiring acknowledgment. In this said notice the poet with 
mathematical precision explained and foretold the exact plot of the, 
as yet, unpublished story. 

At the close of 1842, Poe resigned this post of joint editor and 
reviewer of “Graham’s Magazine ;” why or wherefore is not clearly 
known, but that it was not through drunkenness, as alleged by Griswold, 
his successor in the editorial duties, Mr. Graham’s own testimony 
conclusively proves. Poe’s cherished idea was to start a magazine 
of his own, but his resignation may perhaps be justly ascribed to that 
constitutional restlessness which from time to time overpowered him, 
and drove him from place to place in a vain search after the El Dorado 
of his hopes. The truth as to his severance from “ Graham's,” like so 
many of the details that enshroud and confuse his life’s story, was 
probably purposely mystified by Poe, who had even a greater love 
than had Byron of mystifying the impertinent busybodies who 
wearied him for biographical information. It was shortly previous. to 
this epoch in his life that he had the misfortune to make the acquaint- 
ance of Rufus Griswold, a man who, although several years Poe’s 
junior in age, had by many years “ knocking about the world,” gained 
an experience of its shifts and subterfuges that made him far more 
than a match for the poet’s unworldly nature. According to Griswold, 
his acquaintance with Poe began in the spring of 1841, by the poet 
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calling at his hotel and leaving two letters of introduction, and he 
follows up his account of the interview with the quotation of several 
letters purporting to have been written by Poe. The enmity of 
Griswold for Poe—‘ the long, intense, and implacable enmity ”"— 
spoken of by John Neal and Mr. Graham, is so palpable to readers of 
the sot-disant ‘“‘ Memoir” that it needed not the outside evidence which 
has been so abundantly furnished to prove it, and the wonder is, 
not so much that the biographer’s audacious charges should have 
obtained credit abroad, but that no American should yet have produced 
so complete a refutation of them as could and should have been given 
years ago. Apart from deadly enmity, aroused by a subject of a 
private nature, the notorious compiler could not forgive Poe for 
exposing his literary shortcomings, and by so doing rescuing from him 
his victims. Many American /iterati of the last generation know 
but too well how their fear or vanity contributed to the support of 
Griswold’s power. ° 

In the spring of 1843, the one hundred dollar prize offered by ‘‘ The 
Dollar Magazine,” was obtained by Poe for his tale of “‘ The Gold Bug,” 
a tale illustrative of and originating in his theory of ciphers. As usual 
Griswold, in alluding to it, can not refrain from displaying the cloven 
hoof, and knowing it to be the most popular of Poe’s stories in America, 
refers to it “ as one of the most remarkable illustrations of his ingenuity 
of construction and apparent subtlety of reasoning.” In 1844 the poet 
removed to New York, whither his daily increasing fame had already 
preceded him, and where he entered into a more congenial literary 
atmosphere. In the cities in which he had hitherto exercised his 
talents, he was surrounded by provincial cliques, but in New York, 
as he now entered it, he found a nearer approach to metropolitan- 
ism, and therefore a fairer field for the recognition of his powers. 
“ For the first time,” remarks Griswold, completely ignoring the talent 
of all other American cities, “ for the first time he was received into 
circles capable of both the appreciation and the production of litera- 
ture.” It has generally been assumed that the first publication Poe 
wrote for in New York was the “ Mirror,” but the author of a sketch of 
Willis and his contemporaries, contributed to the Newark “ Northern 
Monthly ” in 1868, referring to Poe as 


“One who has been more shamefully maligned and slandered than any other 
writer that can be named,” remarks: “I say this from personal knowledge of Mr. Poe, 
who was associated with myself in the editorial conduct of my own paper defore his 
introduction into the office of Messrs. Willis and Morris ;” adding, “ for Mr. Willis’s 
manly vindication of the unfortunate, I honor him.” 
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Again, referring to this vindication of Poe from Griswold’s accusa- 
tion, he says: 


“ Mr. Willis’s testimony is freely confirmed by other publishers. On this subject 
I have some singular revelations which throw a strong light on the causes that dark- 
ened the life, and made most unhappy the death, of one of the most remarkable of all 
our literary men, as an English reviewer once said, ‘ the most brilliant genius of his 


country. 


In the fall of 1844, Poe was engaged as sub-editor and critic on the 
“Mirror,” a daily paper belonging to N. P. Willis and General George 
Morris. Willis writing from Idlewild, in October 1859, to his follow- 
poet and former partner, recalls to his memory that 

“ Poe came to us quite incidentally, neither of us having been personally acquainted 
with him till that time. . . . As he was a man who never smiled, and never said a 
propitiatory or deprecating word, we were not likely to have been seized with any 
sudden partiality or wayward caprice in his favor. . . you remember how absolutely 
and how good humouredly ready he was for any suggestion; how punctually and 
industriously reliable in the following out of the wish once expressed ; how cheerful 
and present-minded at his work, when he might excusably have been so listless and 
abstracted.” 

During the whole six months or so that Poe was engaged on the 
“ Mirror,” Willis asserts that “ he was invariably punctual and indus- 
trious,” and was daily “at his desk from nine in the morning till the 
evening paper went to press.” At this period some of the most 
remarkable productions of his genius, including his poetic chef-d' auvre 
“The Raven,” were given to the world. This unique and most 
original of poems first appeared in Colton’s “ American Review ” for 
February, 1845, as by “Quarles.” It was once reprinted in the “ Evening 
Mirror” with the author’s name attached, and in a few weeks was 
known over the whole of the United States. It carried its author’s 
name and fame from shore to shore; called into existence parodies 
and imitations innumerable ; drew warm eulogies from some of the 
first of foreign poets, and finally made him the lion of the season. 
And for this masterpiece of genius—for this poem which has probably 
done more for the renown of American letters than any single work 
—it is alleged that Poe, then at the height of his renown, received 
the sum of ten dollars! Mrs. Browning, in a letter written soon after 
the republication of “ The Raven” in England, says: 

“This vivid writing—this ower which zs felt—has produced a sensation here in 
England. Some of my friends are taken by the fear of it, and some by the music. 
I hear of persons who are haunted by the ‘ Nevermore,’ and an acquaintance of 
mine, who has the misfortune of possessing a bust of Pallas, can not bear to look at 
it in the twilight.” 
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And then referring to Poe’s “‘ Mesmeric Revelations,” which some 
journals accepted as a record of facts, the poetess resumes: 


“Then there is a tale going the rounds of the newspapers about mesmerism, 
which is throwing us all into ‘most admired disorder ’—dreadful doubts as to 
whether it can be true, as the children say of ghost stories. The certain thing 
about it is the power of the writer.” 


- The “ Broadway Journal” was started by two journalists at the 
beginning of 1845, and in March Poe was associated with them in its 
management. He had occasionally written for it from the first, but 
had nothing to do with the editorial arrangements until the tenth 
number. One of the most noticeable of his contributions was a 
critique on the poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, to whom he 
shortly afterwards dedicated, in most admiring terms, a selection of 
his poems, published by Messrs. Wiley & Putnam. In July of this 
year, the sole supervision of the ‘‘ Broadway Journal,” devolved upon 
Poe, but it was not until the following October that he became pro- 
prietor as well as editor of this publication. His predecessors do 
not appear to have invested much money or talent in the under- 
taking, and when they retired and left the poet in entire possession 
of the publication, its acquisition would not appear to have added 
much to his worldly goods. In March, he gave a lecture in the 
library of the New York Historical Society, on the American Poets, 
and attracted much attention, not only by the originality and courage 
of his remarks, but by the fascination of his presence, his eloquence, 
and his personal beauty. The furor which his lecture created caused 
him to be asked to Boston, and in the autumn he accepted an invita- 
tion to recite a poem in the Lyceum of that city. 


“When he accepted the invitation,” avers Griswold—who assumes to - have 
known Poe’s innermost thoughts—“ he intended to write an original poem, upon a 
subject which he said had haunted his imagination for years, but cares, anxieties, 
and feebleness of will prevented, and a week before the appointed night, he wrote 
to a friend imploring assistance. ‘ You compose with such astonishing facility,’ he 


’ urged in his letter, ‘that you can easily furnish one quite soon enough, a poem that 


shall be equal to my reputation.’ . . At last, instead of pleading illness, as he had 
previously done on a similar occasion, he determined to read his poem of ‘ Al 
Aaraaf.’” 


It is difficult to say how much, if any, of this story is true. None 
knew better than Poe, that it was impossible for a poem equal to Azs 
reputation, to be composed in a week, or in any length of time, by 
Mrs. Osgood, the friend alluded to; but as the lady died before the 
“ Memoir ” was published, therefore Griswold, who was known to have 
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been her confidant, was safe in telling the tale. One who was present 
on the occasion of the said recitation, states that the lecture course 
of the Boston Lyceum was waning in popularity, and that Poe’s fame 
being at its zenith, he was invited to deliver a poem at the opening 
of the winter session. 


“I remember him well,” he remarks, “as he came on the platform. He was 
the best realization of a poet in feature, air, and manner, that I have ever seen, and 
the unusual paleness of his face added to its aspect of melancholy interest. He 
delivered a poem that no one understood, but at its conclusion gave the audience a 
treat which almost redeemed their disappointment. This was the recitation of his 
own ‘ Raven,’ which he repeated with thrilling effect. It was something well worth 
treasuring in memory. Poe,” he adds, “after he returned to New York, was 
much incensed at Boston criticism on his poem.” 


The poet was not probably “incensed” to any very great extent, 
but doubtless found it a profitable hit for his journal to, as he styled 
it, “kick up a bobbery.” <A week after the lecture, therefore, he began 
to comment, ina tone of playful badinage, upon the remarks made with 
respect to it by the newspapers, especially the “ Bostonian.” + Griswold 
reprinted nearly the whole of Poe’s good-natured bantering in the 
“ Memoir,” and appears to have fancied something terrible was hidden 
in the jokes about the Bostonians and their “ Frog Pond,” and deems 
“it scarcely necessary to suggest that this must have been written 
before he had quite recovered from the long intoxication which mad- 
dened him at the time to which it refers.” As “the time to which it 
refers” was evidently that of the lecture, and as it was written up- 
ward of a week after that event, and as Poe continued the discussion 
in the same tone three weeks later, as, indeed, the biographer notices, 
“the long intoxication’ must, indeed, have been alengthy one. But 
Griswold had no mercy. Although these hurried newspaper jottings 
were, he himself admits, written when Poe was suffering from “ cares, 
anxieties, and feebleness of will,” and when as he shows, the poor 
persecuted poet was in pecuniary difficulties, and, not being able 
to pay for assistance, was obliged somehow to write nearly all the 
“ Journal” himself, yet, under all such conflicting ills, these few jocu- 
lar, but overstrained jottings are unearthed and adduced as evidence 
of Poe’s irretrievably bad nature. 

During his possession of the “ Broadway Journal,” the labors of 
Edgar Poe must have been terrible: not only did the res angusta 
domi compel him to contribute papers to other magazines, but week 
after week, he wrote the larger portion of the “ Journal's” folio pages 
himself, besides performing the many duties of an editorial proprietor. 
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The “ much friendly assistance,’ which Griswold—who said also that 
he was friendless—asserts he received in his management of the jour- 
nal, being chiefly confined to the contribution of a few verses. He 
was only able to comply with this great strain upon his mental and 
physical strength by reprinting many of his published tales and poems 
in the columns of his paper, and even these were submitted to a close 
scrutiny, and innumerable alterations and corrections made in them. 
A journal of his own, in which he could give vent to his own untram- 
meled opinions, unchecked by the mercantile and, undoubtedly, more 
prudential views of publishers, had long been one of Poe’s most earnest 
desires, and he attained his wish in the possession of the “ Broad- 
way Journal;” but poverty, ill-health, want of worldly knowledge, 
and a sick, a dying wife, to distract him, all combined to overpower 
his efforts. What could the unfortunate poet do? During the three 
months that he had complete control of the moribund journal, he 
made it, considering when it was published, and how, as good a cheap 
literary paper as was ever produced. All his efforts, however, were 
insufficient to keep it alive, so, on the 3d of January, 1846, he was 
obliged to resign his favorite hobby of a paper of his own. It may 
be pointed out that while in possession of the “ Broadway,” he availed 
himself of the opportunity of displaying his almost Quixotic feelings 
of gratitude—those feelings denied him by the ruthless Griswold— 
toward those who had formerly befriended him, and not only to the 
living, whose aid might continue, but toward those who had already 
entered into the “hollow vale.” His generous tributes to departed 
worth are truer proofs of his nobility of heart, than any disproof 
the malignity of Griswold could invent. 

In the winter of 1845-6, Edgar Poe was occasionally to be met 
with in the literary reunions of New York, and sometimes, says Mrs. 
Whitman, his fair young wife was seen with him. ‘“ She’seldom took 
part in the conversation. but the memory of her sweet and girlish 
face, always animated and vivacious, repels the assertion, afterwards 
so cruelly and recklessly made, that she died a victim to the neglect 


_and unkindness of her husband, who, it has been said, ‘deliberately 


sought her death that he might embalm her memory in immortal 
dirges.’” Gilfillan declares that Poe caused the death of his wife that 
he might have a fitting theme for ‘“‘ The Raven;” but, unfortunately 
for the truth of that gentleman’s theory, the poem was published 
more than two years previous to the event he so ingeniously assumed 
it tocommemorate. Friend and foe alike, wlio knew any thing of Poe, 
bear testimony to the unvarying kindness and affection of the poet 
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for his young wife. “ His love for his wife,” says Mr. Graham, “ was 
a sort of rapturous worship. I have seen him hovering around her 
when she was ill, with all the fond fear and tender anxiety of a mother 
for her firstborn—her slightest cough causing in him a shudder, a 
heart-chill that was visible. . . It was this hourly anticipation of her 
loss that made him a sad and thoughtful man, and lent a mournful 
melody to his undying song.” Mrs. Whitman remarks, that it was 
for his dear wife’s sake, “ and for the recovery of that peace which had 
been so fatally imperiled amid the irritations and anxieties of his 
New York life, that Poe left the city and removed to the little Dutch 
cottage in Fordham, where‘he passed the three remaining years of 
his life.” 

In May, 1846, Poe began to contribute to “ Godey’s Lady’s Book” 
a series of critiques on the “ Literati of New York,” “in which he 
professed,” remarks Griswold with his wonted sneer, “to give some 
honest opinions at random respecting their authorial merits.” These 
essays were immensely successful, but the caustic style of some of 
them produced terrible commotion in the ranks of mediocrity, as may 
be seen from Mr. Godey’s notice to his readers respecting the anony- 
mous and other letters he received concerning them. A Dunn-Eng- 
lish, or Dunn-Brown, for he is doubly named, dissatisfied with the 
manner in which his literary shortcomings had been reviewed by Poe, 
instead of waiting, as Griswold and his followers did, for the poet’s death, 
when every ass could have its kick at the lion’s carcass, “ retaliated 
in a personal newspaper article,” remarks Duyckinck, in his invaluable 
“ Encyclopedia,” “and the communication was reprinted in the 
‘Evening Mirror’ in New York, whereupon Poe instituted a libel 
suit against that journal, and recovered several hundred dollars.” 
Griswold’s account of the affair is that ‘Dunn English chose to 
evince his resentment of the critic’s unfairness by the publication of a 
card, in which he painted strongly the infirmities of Poe’s life and 
character.” “ Poe’s article,” he continues, “ was entirely false in what 
purported to be the facts,” and, to support this audacious misrepre- 
sentation, he, in reprinting the said article, inserted a number of per- 
sonalities, the whole of which are absent from the real critique pub- 
lished in the “Lady’s Book!” It is thoroughly characteristic of Gris- 
wold’s atter recklessness that he declares Mr. Godey’s refusal to print 
Poe’s rejoinder to English in the “ Lady’s Book,” sent on the 27th of 
June, led “ to a disgraceful quarrel,” and to the “ premature conclusion” 
of the “ Literati;” and that Poe “ceased to write for the ‘ Lady’s 
Book’ in consequence of Mr. Godey’s justiable refusal to print in that 
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miscellany his ‘Reply to Dr. English.’” Poe's review of “ English” 
appeared in the second or June number of the “ Literati,” and when 
Griswold’s habitual recklessness is known, one is not surprised to find, 
upon reference to the magazine, that the sketches ran their stipulated 
course until the following October, and that after that date and until 
within a short time of his decease, Poe continued to contribute to the 
“ Lady’s Book;” nor is one surprised to find Mr. Godey writing to 
the “‘ Knickerbocker” in defence and praise of the poet’s “ honorable 
and blameless conduct.” In January, 1847, the poet's darling wife 
died, and in an autographic letter now before us, Poe positively reiter- 
ates the accusation that she,—“ My poor Virginia, was continually 
tortured (although not deceived) by anonymous letters, and on her 
deathbed declared that her life had been shortened by their writer,” 
a writer whose infamy can only remain concealed through obscurity. 
The loss of his wife threw the poet into a melancholy stupor which 
lasted for several weeks ; but nature reasserting her powers, he gradu- 
ally resumed his wonted avocations. During the whole of the year 
Poe lived a quiet, secluded life with his mother-in-law, receiving 
occasional visits from his friends and admirers, and thinking out the 
great and crowning work of his life—“ Eureka ””—“ that grand ‘ prose 
poem ’ to which he devoted the last and most matured energies of 
his wonderful intellect.” Toward the close of this “ most immemorial 
year,” this year in which he had lost his cousin-bride, he wrote his 
weird monody of “ Ulalume.” Like so many of his poems it was 
autobiographical, and the poet declared it was in its basis, although 
not in the precise correspondence of time, simply historical. The 
poem originally possessed an additional verse, but, at the suggestion 
of Mrs. Whitman, this was subsequently omitted, and the effect of 
the whole thereby greatly strengthened. 

Early in 1848, Poe announced his intention of delivering a series 
of lectures, with a view to raise a sufficient sum to enable him to 
start a magazine of his own; the magazine to be called “ The Stylus,” 
and to be “entirely out of the control of a publisher.” To get the 
requisite number of subscribers he purposed, he wrote to Willis, 


“To go South and West, among my personal and literary friends, old college and 
‘West Point acquaintances, and see what I can do. In order to get the means of 


taking the first step, I propose to lecture at the Society Library, on the 3d of Feb- 
ruary, and, that there may be no cause of sguaddling, my subject shall not be Literary 
at all, I have chosen a broad text—‘ The Universe.’”” 

The lecture was delivered in the library of the Historical Society ; 
it was upon the cosmogony of the universe, and formed the sub- 
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stance of the work he afterward published as “ Eureka, a Prose 
Poem.” Mr. M. B. Field, who was, present, says: 

“It was a stormy night, and there were not more than sixty persons present in 
the lecture room. . . . His lecture was a rhapsody of the most intense brilliancy. 
He appeared inspired, and his inspiration affected the scant audience almost pain- 
fully. His eyes seemed to glow like those of his own ‘Raven,’ and he kept us 
entranced for two hours and a half.” 


Such small audiences, despite the enthusiasm of the lecturer, or 
the lectured, could not give much material aid toward the poet’s 
purpose. Poor and baffled, he had to return to his lonely home at 
Fordham to contemplate anew the problems of creation; or to dis- 
cuss with stray visitors, with an intensity of feeling and steadfastness 
of belief never surpassed, his attempted unriddling of the secret of 
the universe. 

Notwithstanding his many admirers, and the friendly co-operation 
of Mr. Thomas C. Clarke, of Philadelphia, who was to have been the 
publisher, Poe was unable to get the minimum number of subscribers 
necessary to start the magazine upon a sound basis; nor did his first 
lecture, as is palpable, render much assistance toward “the means of 
taking the first step.’ In the early summer of the same year, Poe 
lectured at Lowell,,on the “ Female Poets of America,” and in the 
lecture paid some very high compliments to the “ pre-eminence in 
refinement of art, enthusiasm, imagination, and genius” of Mrs. Whit- 
man, certainly the finest female poet New England has yet produced. 
Griswold says Mrs. Whitman had first been seen by Poe, 


“On his way from Boston, when he visited that city to deliver a poem before the 
Lyceum there. Restless, near midnight, he wandered from his hotel near where 
she lived, until he saw her walking in a garden. He related the incident after- 
ward in one of his most exquisite poems, worthy of himself, of her, and of the 
most exalted passion.” 

But the beautiful widow lived on, unconscious of the fierce flame 
she had aroused in the poet’s heart, although, about the time of the 
above-named lecture, the first intimation reached her, in the shape 
of the exquisite lines “To Helen,” alluded to by Griswold, ¢om- 
mencing, “I saw thee once—once only—years ago.” The poem was 
unsigned, but the lady had already seen Edgar Poe’s exquisite hand- 
writing, and knew, therefore, whence it came. In September, the 
poet, having obtained a letter of introduction from a lady friend, 
sought and obtained an interview with Mrs. Whitman. The result 
of this and several subsequent meetings was the betrothal of the two 
poets, but in the following December their engagement came to an 
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end. The real cause of the rupture between Poe and his fiancée has 
never been published, but there is direct evidence of the utter falsity 
of the diabolical story repeated in nearly every memoir of the poet. 
On the evening before what should have been the bridal morn, says 
the veracious biographer, Poe committed such drunken outrages at 
the house of his affianced bride, as rendered it necessary to summon 
the police to eject him, which, he remarks, of course ended the 
engagement. This misstatement being brought under the notice of 
the parties concerned, Mr. William I. Pabodie, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, wrote a direct and specific denial of it, which appeared in the 
“ New York Tribune,” on the 7th of June, 1852. “Iam authorized 
to say,” remarks Mr. Pabodie, who, it is scarcely necessary to men- 
tion, was an eminent lawyer, as well as a man of considerable literary 
ability, “not only from my personal knowledge, but also from the 
statement of ALL who were conversant with the affair, that there 
exists not a shadow of foundation for the story above alluded to.” 
The same letter goes on to state that its writer knew Poe well, and at 
the time alluded to was with him daily. “I was acquainted with the 
circumstances of his engagement, and with the causes which led to 
its dissolution,” continues Mr. Pabodie; and he concludes his letter 
with an earnest appeal to Griswold to do all that now lies in his 
power “to remove an undeserved stigma from the memory of the 
departed.” Griswold should have acknowledged that he had been 
misinformed, and should have done his best to obvidte the conse- 
quences of his accusation. Not so: he wrote a savage letter to Mr. 
Pabodie, threatening terrible things if he did not withdraw his state- 
ment. Mr. Pabodie did not withdraw, but in a second letter brought 
forward incontrovertible proofs of other falsifications indulged in by the 
author of the “ Memoir,” who remained, henceforward, discreetly silent. 

During the larger portion of 1848, Poe continued his studies, which 
at this period were chiefly philosophical, at his home in Fordham. 
Beyond a few reviews and “ Marginalia,” he would appear to have 
given his whole time to the completion of “ Eureka,” the various 
knotty points of which last and grandest effort of his genius he was 
wont to descant upon with an eloquence that electrified his hearers 
into belief. He could not submit to hear the claims of his work coolly 
discussed by unsympathetic and incompetent critics, and after it was 
published in book form, and thus made public property, he addressed 
a stinging letter to the “ Literary World,” in reply to a flippant critique 
of the work which had appeared in the columns of that paper. The 
winter of 1848-9, and the spring of the latter year, Poe passed at 
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Fordham, and during this time he is alleged to have written a book 
entitled “ Phases of American Literature ;”" and Mr. M. A. Daly states 
that he saw the complete work, but the manuscript would seem to 
have disappeared. After Poe’s death the larger portion of his papers 
passed through Griswold’s hands, and this will doubtless account for 
all deficiencies. 1n the summer, Poe revisited Richmond, and spent be- 
tween two and three months there, during which time he delivered two 
lectures, in the Exchange Concert Room, on “ The Poetic Principle.” 

“ When in Richmond,” says Mr. Thompson, “ he made the office of the ‘ Messenger’ 
a place of frequent resort. His conversation was always attractive, and at times very 


brilliant. Among modern authors his favorite was Tennyson, and he delighted to 
recite from ‘ The Princess’ the song ‘ Tears, idle tears "—and a fragment of which, 


“When unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square,” 


he pronounced unsurpassed by any image expressed in writing.” 


For Mr. Thompson, whom he inspired with an affection similar to 
that with which he inspired all with whom he had personal dealings, 
he wrote much of hjs sparkling and vivid “ Marginalia” as well 
as reviews of “Stella” (Mrs. Lewis), and of Mrs. Osgood. To his 
probity and general worth Mr. Thompson, who saw so much of him 
in his latter days, bears feeling testimony. In 1853, writing to Mr. 
James Wood Davidson, the talented author of “Living Writers of 
the South,” Mr. Thompson remarks : 

“ Two years ago, I had a long conversation, in Florence, with Mr. Robert and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, concerning Poe. The two poets, like yourself, had 
formed an ardent and just admiration of the author of ‘ The Raven,’ and feel a strong 
desire to see his memory vindicated from moral aspersion.” 

Unfortunately the vindication has been slower than the aspersion 
to make its way in the world. 

Edgar Poe had not been long in Richmond on this occasion of his 
final visit before it was rumored that he was engaged to the love of 
his youth, Mrs. Shelton (zée Royster), who was now a widow. He 
never alluded in any way to such an engagement to his friend 
Thompson, intimate as he was with him, but there would appear to 
have been some truth in the report, and on the news of his death, 
Mrs. Shelton went into widow’s mourning for him. On the 4th of 
October he left Richmond by train, with the intention, it is supposed, 
of going to Fordham to fetch Mrs. Clemm. Before his departure he 
complained to a friend of indisposition, of chilliness, and of exhaus- 
tion, but nevertheless determined fo undertake the journey. He left 
the cars at Baltimore, and several hours later was discovered in the 
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streets insensible. How he was taken ill no one really knows, and 
most of the absurd reports circulated about his last moments must, 
necessarily, be absolute inventions. The most trustworthy idea is 
that the unfortunate man was seized by a gang of ruffians, “ cooped,” 
stupefied with liquor, dragged to the polls, and having “ voted the 
ticket placed in his hands,” was then left in the street to die. When 
found he was in a dying state, and being unknown, was taken to the 
Washington University Hospital, where he died on Sunday the 7th 
of October, 1849, of inflammation of the brain. The following day 
his remains were buried in the burial-ground of Westminster church, 
close by the grave of his grandfather, General David Poe. No stone 
marks the spot where he lies. 

In telling the true story of Edgar Poe’s life it is impossible to 
utterly ignore the fact—a fact of which his enemies have made so 
much—that toward the close of his melancholy career, sorrow and 
pecuniary embarrassment drove him to the use of stimulants, as 
affording the only procurable nepenthe for his troubles. “A less 
delicate organization than his,” remarks one of his acquaintances, 
“might have borne without injury, what to him was maddening.” 
“T have absolutely zo pleasure in the stimulants in which I sometimes 
so madly indulge,” he wrote, some months before his death, toa dear 
friend who had tried to hold forth a saving hope. “It has not been 
in the pursuit of pleasure that I have periled life and reputation and 
reason. It has been in the desperate attempt to escape from tortur- 
ing memories—memories of wrong and injustice and imputed dishonor 
—from a sense of insupportable loneliness and a dread of some strange 
impending gloom.” There is no necessity for us to touch heavily upon 
this terrible ¢raz¢ in the character of Edgar Poe—this sad, sickening 
infirmity of his “ lonesome latter years:” his error, if such it may be 
styled—the impulse which blindly impelled him to his destruction— 
injured no one but himself; but certainly no one before or since has 
suffered so severely tn character as a consequence of such a fault. 
Other children of genius have erred far worse than Poe ever did, inas- 
much as their derelictions have injured others, but with them the 
world has dealt leniently, accepting ¢hetr genius as a compensation. 
But for poor Edgar Poe, who wronged no one but himself, the world, 
misled greatly, it is true, as to his real character, has hitherto had no 
mercy. The true story of his life has now been told; henceforth let 
- him be judged justly; henceforth let his errors be forgotten, and to 
his name be assigned that place*’which is due to it in the glory-roll 


of fame. 
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THE NEW YORK GOLD ROOM. 


OR nearly a fortnight after the New York banks suspended 
specie payments, on the 31st of December, 1861, there was no 
regular gold market. The transactions in the precious metals had 
been confined to the counters of the dealers in bullion and uncurrent 
money, who asked for it a small but gradually advancing premium. 
The first formal dealings in gold took place in Wall street—or rather 
in William street-—on Monday the 13th of January, 1862, and all the 
transactions on that day were at 103. The existence of the New 
York Gold Room practically began at that date—although the Gold 
Exchange was not organized until a year and three quarters afterwards. 
Thenceforward gold was regularly dealt, both at the Stock Exchange 
and on the Street. The stock-brokers, however, deemed it unpatri- 
otic to buy gold, and—believing the premium could not long be main- 
tained—they had a penchant for selling it “ short,” or, in other words, 
for future delivery, without having it in possession, hoping for a 
decline that would allow them to buy at a profit, and so cover their 
contracts. But finding that it continued to rise, they desisted from this, 
and ultimately passed a resolution refusing to deal in it at all at the 
Board. To this they steadily adhered ever afterwards, excepting that 
when the Black Friday panic occurred, involving the closing of the 
Gold Room, they for the time being provided for gold dealings, and 
an attempt was made to establish a gold department of the Stock 
Exchange, but the proposition was rejected. 

The early infancy of the Gold Room was passed in the “Coal 
Hole” in William street, between Beaver and Exchange Place, and 
just below the passage-way then leading to the Stock Exchange—a 
dark, repulsive basement, since improved, and converted into a restau- 
rant. The apartment was shared by its first inmates, a host of stock 
operators and “ curb-stone ” brokers—a class which has since become 
extinct—who afterwards organized as the Open Board of Brokers. 
Although speculation in gold soon became active, the premium ruled 
low for six months after the suspension. During the first four months 
of 1862, the extreme variations in the premium were from I to 3% 
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per cent. only. In May it rose from 2 to 4 per cent., and in June 
steadily advanced tog4, but military reverses sent it up to 20 in July, 
although it fell to 12} in August, from which point it gradually 
moved upward to 34 before the close of the year. In March 1863, it 
rose to 71%, but declined to 22} in August, and advanced again to 54, 
from which point it continued to ascend till the 11th of July, 1864, 
when the highest figure it ever attained was reached. The large 
war expenditures, the spread, and uncertain duration of the conflict, 
and the steady augmentation of the volume of the currency, naturally 
stimulated speculation for a rise in gold, and the people at large par- 
ticipated in it to an extent that recalled historical memories of the 
Tulip Mania in Holland, and of the South Sea Bubble in England. 
Importers bought gold, not only to pay their foreign indebtedness, but 
to secure themselves against any depreciation of the currency that 
might occur between the time of the purchase of their goods abroad 
and that of their being marketed at home, as well as to provide for 
the payment of customs’ duties. Merchants, manufacturers, and others 
engaged in legitimate business bought it to protect themselves against 
loss on their stocks of merchandise, and the private bankers with 
European connections—commonly called foreign bankers—bought 
it for shipment against their bills of exchange wheneyer the notes 
for sterling were high enough to make such shipments profitable. 
But the purchases for commercial purposes were a mere drop in 
comparison with the ocean of speculative transactions. The mer- 
cantile community, and the foreign bankers, not content with satisfy- 
ing their trade wants became, in most instances, heavy speculators, 
while nearly all the professional stock-jobbers in Wall street operated 
in gold as fully as in securities. Men of all pursuits, all over the 
country, who had funds sufficient to furnish the necessary ten per 
cent. margins—five per cent. is now more than sufficient—became 
gold speculators, and the telegraph wires were all day long bearing 
their orders to brokers to buy, or sell. Lawyers and editors, clergy- 
men and doctors, learned professors and illiterate store-keepers, 
bank officers and farmers, dentists and architects, publishers and 
authors, army paymasters and government clerks, gamblers and 
gentlemen, saints and sinners—a mighty and a motley host, composed 
of good, bad, and indifferent elements—rushed to the Gold Room, 
either 2” propria persona or through the medium of a sweltering multi- 
tude of brokers, whose cries and gesticulations in times of excitement 
—and they were many—bordered upon the frantic. Some of the 
latter made large fortunes with great rapidity, their commission of 
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twelve dollars and a half on every ten thousand dollars in gold, 
bought or sold, often amounting to thousands of dollars a day. 

The heaviest speculative orders were sent from Washington and 
Baltimore, and next to these, from Louisville, Kentucky, owing to 
these cities being in close communication with the seat of war and 
the rebel lines ; and the operators there, almost to a man, were “ bulls” 
in feeling, and strong Secessionists. But though seldom or never 
found selling “short” they were quick to sell out their “long” gold 
—that is the gold they were carrying—whenever the Confederate 
arms met with a reverse, and as quick to buy it back again when the 
market seemed to “touch bottom.” As news-getters these men were 
like hawks in search of prey, and those at Washington in particular 
seemed to scent victory, or defeat, with unerring sagacity, and when 
they were buying or selling, it became a habit with brokers and 
operators in the secret to follow suit. The so-called Washington 
party was.composed not only of the private bankers, and nearly all 
the bank officers, in the city, but of many influential members of both 
houses of Congress, lobbyists, clerks, and others, in the Government 
offices, with facilities for obtaining early war news, and a large floating 
population of army contractors, and speculators who had taken up 
their residence there for the purpose of getting early intelligence of 
important events, whence they telegraphed their orders to their brokers 
in Wall street. Every man in the War Department, and the Execu- 
tive Mansion, who was so situated as to be able to communicate 
valuable information in advance of the newspaper dispatches, was 
approached by the gold operators, and in most instances an arrange- 
ment existed between the former and the latter, for mutual profit. 
The Washington newspaper correspondents were particularly active 
in gleaning and telegraphing news to Wall street houses, for use in 
the Gold Room; some of these men were paid by a salary from each 
firm that, in their own vernacular, they “ kept posted,” while others, 
and the majority, were compensated by the profits on purchases, or 
sales, of gold made on their account by the parties whom they thus 
informed. Almost every individual speculator in the Gold Room, 
whose transactions were large enough to make it of consequence, 
had a correspondent at the national capital, who sent him a telegraphic 
dispatch as occasion required. Sometimes information so communi- 
cated was of great advantage to speculators, but more frequently it 
had been “ discounted ” in the Gold Room before there was time to 
act upon it, owing to the same advices being simultaneously received 
by many others, or in consequence of news from one quarter being 
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neutralized by news from another, as well as owing to local speculative 
influences, such as determined efforts to “ bull” or “ bear” the market 
by large individual operators, or cliques, in which case the struggle 
between the contending elements would wax fierce and loud, and the 
Gold Room would present a howling mass of agitated forms and flash- 
ing eyes, suggestive of some of the scenes in Dante’s “ Inferno.” 
Immediately after the receipt of news of an unexpected victory, 
or defeat, the Babel of voices in the “ Coal Hole” arrested the atten- 
tion of passers-by in William street, and through the tremendous 
uproar and the confusion of sounds could be heard some voice louder 
than the rest, exclaiming, perhaps—“ I'll give a half for a hundred— 
half for a hundred—five-eighths for a hundred.” “Sold” would be 
the responsive cry of some one near, by which the initiated looker-on 
would know that a hundred thousand dollars in gold had been bought 
at a certain price of which the fraction was §, although no mention of 
thousand had been made in the transaction, the latter being the unit, 
and it being always tacitly understood that the number offered, or 
bid for, implied so many thousands, and that the fraction named was 


, over and above the even figure last previously quoted. The sale in 


question, it may be assumed, was at 110}. 

“Ten at three-quarters,” some seller would shout, with an energy 
that under other circumstances might have seemed to savor of 
desperation. 

“Take ’em,” would be the rejoinder of the buyer, and ten thousand 
at 110} accordingly changed hands. 

Gold bought or sold thus was in the “ regular way,” namely, to be 
delivered on the next day, all transactions being so considered where 
no time was mentioned, such as “ Buyer three,” or “ Seller three ”"— 
meaning so many days’ option to deliver to the buyer or seller—or 
“cash,” signifying deliverable on the same day. In dealings on the 
Stock Exchange, short options were and still are frequent, but in gold 
they have always been comparatively rare, the custom of borrowing 
from day to day to make deliveries when gold has been sold “ short ” 
being universal, and by the lending and borrowing system, contracts 
can be kept out for any length of time, as in the case of stocks. 

Men and boys were, meanwhile, to be seen running in and out of 
the dingy basement, as if their lives depended upon the rapidity of 
their movements, and very soon there would be a grand chorus of 
bidders. “ Twelve for fifty” from a dozen mouths, would be drowned 
by—* An eighth for fifty "——“‘a quarter for fifty "—“ a half for fifty” 
—“ three quarters for ten "—“ thirteen for a hundred,” the premium 
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mounting up as fast as the bids could be uttered. This was a sure 
indication of bad news for the Union from the seat of war, just as a 
pressure to sell at declining figures would have been significant of 
good news. But gigantic leaps in the gold market in a single day 
were unknown during the first two years of the suspension—although 
there were wide fluctuations in the spring of 1863—the popular 
expectation having been that the war would be a short one, and none 
were probably more sanguine as to its speedy termination than Mr. 
William H. Seward, whose sixty days predictions will long be - 
remembered. 

Sectional feeling often entered largely into the bull and bear con- 
tests in the Gold Room, and Union men and rebel sympathizers fought 
their battles sometimes, as much to gratify this as to make money. 
In days when the air was full of exciting war news, they would shriek, 
and wave their hats and their hands, and shake their fists, and cast 
savage glances at each other; and sing “ John Brown” and “ Dixie,” 
and sway to and fro like demons preparing for combat. On such 
occasions, the scene seemed to be one of fury and turmoil, and it is 
not surprising that men sometimes came to blows in the heat of passion. 

The active speculation in gold, coupled with its rapidly advancing 
premium, was denounced by the pulpit and the press, as the scandal 
of the time, and on the 18th of February 1863, the Legislature of the 
State of New York passed a law prohibiting any one from loaning 
more than par in currency on coin, or bullion; but this exerted no 
perceptible effect upon the course of the market for the precious 
metal. On the 3d of March 1863, Congress passed a bill to the 
same effect, now also imposing a strong tax of one half per cent., and 
six per cent. interest, on all contracts having more than three days 
to run, for the purchase or sale of gold or silver, or for loans on such. 
Gold fell from 171 to 139 before the close of the month, but rallied 
to 157 on the Ist of April. Wall street was then the scene of ram- 
pant speculation in stocks under the leadership of Anthony W. 
Morse, and borne up by the rising volume of the currency, every 
thing the bulls touched advanced rapidly. There was more money 
to be made by buying securities, than gold, and consequently spec- 
ulation was diverted to a certain extent from the latter to the former. 
Moreover, the capture of Fort Wagner revived hopes of a speedy 
termination of the war, and hence the current of speculation was so 
far in favor of a fall in gold, that it touched the before quoted figure 
of 1224 in August. After this the inflation of prices not only kept 
pace with, but outran the inflation of the currency, and gold rapidly 
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reacted upward. Americans became a nation of speculators. Cotton, 
breadstuffs, and provisions, were speculated in as freely as if they 
had been stocks, and the fact of their value, as measured by the cur- 
rency, having been a constantly fluctuating one, fomented speculation, 
which so added to the uncertainties of legitimate business, as to 
invest trade itself with the risks of speculation. The Produce 
Exchange became, like the Stock Exchange, the theatre of active and 
extensive bull manipulations, and a prey to cliques. We heard at 
different times of parties controlling all the wheat, pork, butter, lard, 
rice, whiskey, and other commodities in the market, and occasion- 
ally of a “corner” in one or the other of these, just as we had become 
accustomed to hear of the sharp corners in Wall street. The cotton 
. market was, at the same time, as much used as a gambling arena as 
the Gold Room. 

This riotous speculation naturally fostered reckless extravagance, 
on the principle of “easy come, easy go,” and a lavish and ostenta- 
tious style of living was in vogue among those enriched by the war, 
this being especially the case with those who had acquired wealth by 
army contracts, and oil wells in Pennsylvania. The “ shoddy aristoc- 
racy” vied with the “petroleum aristocracy” in its display of dia- 
monds, equipages, stately mansions, and “purple and fine linen,” 
but the essence of vulgarity was discernible in both. 

The nouveau riche, however, and speculators and speculation gen- 
erally, suffered a heavy blow in April 1864, when Mr. Chase visited 
New York, and sold several millions of gold, and then retained their 
proceeds in the sub-treasury. The money market had been previously 
active at seven per cent., owing to the great demand for loans to carry 
forward the immense bull speculations in stocks, and this action of 
the Secretary of the Treasury—which was evidently designed for the 
purpose it accomplished—resulted in such extreme monetary strin- 
gency, that holders of blocks of speculative stocks were unable to carry 
them, and being forced to sell, a sweeping panic immediately followed, 
in which stocks declined from twenty to fifty per cent., and Morse and 
a number of his followers failed disastrously. This revulsion, although 
attended by a temporary decline of a few per cent. in gold, was 
quickly followed by an advance to higher figures than were previously 
current, the fluctuations of the month having been from 1664 at the 
opening to 184 near the close. Mr. Chase, further bent on breaking 
down the gold speculation, which he rightly regarded as a national 
evil, gave notice through the sub-treasury that greenbacks, at a fixed 
rate, to be announced from day to day, would be received in lieu of 
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gold for customs’ duties. This created a flurry among the gold specu- 
lators, and large speculative sales for a decline were made, but after 
a few days’ experience it was found that the price fixed by the Treasury 
failed to govern the Gold Room, the quotations there having advanced 
considerably beyond the government rate. Mr. Chase, too, saw that 
the public credit would suffer bya course that kept coin from flowing 
into the Treasury. The plan was therefore abandoned, and this 
being construed into a government defeat, the bulls availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to rapidly.run up the premium, much to the 
loss of the mercantile community, which was largely “ short ” of gold 
in anticipation of a heavy decline consequent on the cessation of the, 
demand for duties. : 

Mr. Chase now advocated the abolition of the Gold Room, and the 
subject attracted much attention in Congress, the result being that on 
the 17th of June the celebrated Gold bill was passed—a law which took 
effect on the 21st of the same month. Thereupon the Gold Room was 
closed, and the importers who had favored the bill, chuckled at the 
prospect of cheap gold, while the unthinking portion of the public at 
large—the great majority—looked on expectant of a like result. But 
the effect of large issues of irredeemable paper was not thus easily to 
be legislated away, nor speculation in the gold value of those promises 
to be extinguished, by a mere enactment closing the regular market for 
the precious metal. The act in question made it unlawful to contract 
for the purchase or sale of coin or bullion, to be delivered on any other 
day than that on which the contract was entered into, or on any other 
terms than those of an actual delivery and payment in full for such in 
lawful money, or to sell any of the same unless already in the posses- 
sion of the seller, or to borrow or loan currency on either; or to sell or 
buy gold other than at the ordinary place of business of the seller or 
purchaser. Foreign exchange was subjected to exactly the same 
regulations, excepting that ten days’ contracts were permitted in it. 
All contracts made in violation of the act were declared void, and vio- 
lators were to be held guilty of a misdemeanor, and punished with a 
fine of from one to ten thousand dollars for each offence, or im- 
prisonment from three months to a year, or both. 

The abolition of the Gold Room, involved in this unwise, not to say 
absurd law, was its worst feature, for it closed the door to competition 
among dona fide holders of coin, as well as among speculative sellers. 
The real holders of gold were thus isolated, and each individual of 
their number was free to ask whatever price he pleased for the metal. 
Every one naturally wanted the highest price obtainable, and there 
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began arise faster than ever in the Gold Room. Those who had to 
pay customs’ entries and foreign indebtedness became alarmed, and 
rushed to the offices of the bullion dealers in Wall street, to make 
their gold purchases at the going price, whatever that might be, 
fearing that it would soon be still higher. Those who had sold 
“short” were still more apprehensive of the future course of the 
premium, and in trying to “cover” their contracts accelerated the 
upward movement. No quotations for gold were made on the Stock 
Exchange, or on the street, and purchasers had to run from office to 
office, inquiring the price at which holders were willing to sell. 
Leading merchants and bankers, who had urged upon Congress this 
prohibitory legislation, now wrote and telegraphed to Washington, 
imploring the repeal of the Gold bill. The whole country was alarmed 
by the rocket-like ascent of the premium following its passage, and 
Congress, amazed and rebuked by the advance—gold having sold at 
198 on the goth of June, and at 250 before the end of the month— 
repealed the bill on the 2d of July, and the bears began to breathe a 
little more freely. Sunday, and “the Fourth” followed, and on the 
morning of the 5th, the Gold Room was re-opened; but the tug of }, 
war had yet tocome. The bulls were prepared to twist the “ shorts,” 
and as the outstanding contracts for future delivery were large, they 
found it easy to control the floating supply of “cash” gold—that is 
the coin available for immediate delivery—and so force the bears to 
buy to make their deliveries, unless they preferred the alternative of 
borrowing at exorbitant rates each day, to keep their contracts good. 
The market was virtually cornered. The highest price on the 5th of 
July was 249. On the 6th, it had risen to 261}, on the 7th to 273, on 
the 8th to 276}. On the oth it remained steady, and on Monday the 
11th leaped up to 285. The bears quivered with rage and excite- 
ment, or abandoned the contest in despair. Gilpin’s News Room, at 
the corner of William street and Exchange Place—to which the gold 
market had been removed before this from the Coal Hole—was turned 
into a scene of tumult, vociferation, agony, and disorder, that might 
be likened, for want of a better illustration, to Pandemonium. Men 
who were losing thousands every hour, or every minute, were there, 
shouting themselves hoarse, their hands uplifted and their eyes roll- 
ing in frenzy, while their countenances indicated that they were 
undergoing mental tortures colloquially described as equal to those 
of the damned. Others were there, emboldened by and wildly elated 
with theit own success, and tempting fortune by testing their luck to 
the utmost, apparently believing with the poet, that— 
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“ He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain, or lose, it all.” 


A surging, writhing mass of humanity shook the Gold Room, 
and the sound of many voices filled the air, while men with anxious 
and fevered faces rushed in and out of the clamorous confusion with a 
semi-frantic celerity such as might have been expected of them if 
their lives or fortunes had been dependent on the result of a moment. 
The din would rise and fall like the roar of a tempest, but every few 
minutes new men would rush in, and yell far above the storm, and 
then rush out again after executing their orders; and day after day 
the exciting drama of gold was repeated. Meanwhile the whole 
country looked on with apprehension. The “ Corner”—for such it 
may be termed—culminated on the 11th of July, and after the Gold 
Room had closed on that day, private transactions took place at still 
higher figures than any chronicled during the regular hours of busi- 
ness, one of these, it was rumored, being at a price above 300. But 
although the market had reached “top,” it showed stubbornness in 
yielding. On the roth of July, sales were made at 268%, on the 6th of 
August at 2613, and on the 2d of September at 2544. By the end 
of that month, however, there was a decline to 191 ; yet so erratic was 
the course of speculation, that on the 9th of November the price 
touched 260 again. On that day General Sherman began his mem- 
orable and triumphant march through Georgia to the coast, and gold 
never afterward reached that altitude, but on the whole steadily 
declined, until it sold at 125 in March 1866, in consequence of the 
successes of the Union armies, culminating in the overthrow of the 
rebellion. This was a lower point than had been reached at any time 
since August 1863, and the extreme and rapid decline was as much 
due to speculation for a fall-as the enormous advance to 285 had been 
owing to speculation for a rise. The loyal element was now in the 
ascendant in the Gold Room, where the rebel element had so long 
held sway, and where it was forced at last to speculate for a fall, or 
accept the alternative of ruin. As, however, gold values for com- 
modities of all kinds declined with the premium on the precious metal, 
importers and merchants with large stocks of foreign or domestic 
merchandise, suffered heavy losses in consequence, just as they had 
previously made enormous profits by the rise in prices attending the 
upward movement of gold. Although resulting in no very serious 
commercial disturbance, this extreme decline produced much stagna- 
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tion of trade, and the business community became as anxious and 
impatient to witness an advance in gold, as they had been before to 
promote a fall. The market was largely “ oversold,” and in June it 
reacted to 167%. The unsettlement of values produced by these 
fluctuations was much deplored by conservative traders, but was the 
life of speculation; and strictly legitimate trading was too slow and 
tame a way of making or losing money in the estimation of most men, 
during and for a year or two after the war, to be attractive. Games 
of hazard seemed to be preferred to moderate certainties, and it was 
not until Mr. McCulloch had persevered in contracting the currency 
for two years, that people sobered down after the prolonged intoxica- 
tion produced by excessive paper money issues and gigantic war 
expenditures. Congress passed the bill authorizing this contraction 
early in April 1866, by which the total withdrawal of greenbacks 
during the six months following its passage was limited to ten millions, 
and the contraction after that time to four millions per month. 

All who applied were admitted to Gilpin’s News Room, to deal 
in gold, on payment of twenty-five dollars a year, and as regards 
light, air, and space, this place was a vast improvement upon the 
dingy Coal Hole.. On the 14th of October 1864, the most prominent 
of the brokers and speculators in gold—who had been without any 
organization up to that time—met, after preliminary action, and 
adopted a constitution and by-laws, for the “ New York Gold Ex- 
change,” and thereupon proceeded to the election of its officers— 
including a president and two vice-presidents, a stein and a 
treasurer—from among themselves. 

On the 3d of March 1865, Congress passed an act—by which that 
of March 3, 1863, was virtually repealed—imposing a tax of one 
tenth of one per cent. on all sales, or contracts for the sale, of coin 
or bullion ; and with this tax, as with the previous one if paid, brokers 
uniformly charged their customers, in addition to the usual commis- 
sion of one eighth of one per cent. But after remaining in force 
several years, it, with the tax on sales generally, was abolished, and 
the traffic in gold was entirely freed from legislative interference. 
Soon after its organization, the Gold Exchange was removed from 
Gilpin’s Room to the premises at the northeast corner of William 
and Beaver streets, previously occupied by the “Outside Board,” 
which subsequently became the “Open Board” of Stock-Brokers. 
There speculation was conducted in the same rampant manner as 
before, and the gold gamblers, not content with operating all day 
down-town, speculated until late every night up-town at the Evening 
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Exchange—a Wall Street excrescence of the times, which was hap- 
pily uprooted by the action of the Regular and Open Stock Boards, 
on the 24th of August 1865, prohibiting the attendance of their 
members there; and to this course the Gold Exchange also conformed 
on the following morning. : 

From the ranks of demoralized speculators at this night haunt, 
men had emerged branded with crime, like a member of an old and 
extensive banking house, who forged a million and a half of gold cer- 
tificates of the Bank of New York, and lost their proceeds, after 
having made and lost—according to his own statement—six millions 
of profits. At the time these forgeries were committed, deliveries 
of gold were commonly made by such certificates, issued against the 
deposit of coin by dealers, an arrangement having been completed 
with the bank referred to for this purpose, in consequence of the 
risks and losses attendant upon the old method of delivering the 
coin in bags, the messengers employed being usually boys, as in the 
case of stock deliveries. The messengers had in several instances 
been robbed in the open street, and in others, had themselves 
decamped, or tried to decamp, with the coin, while dishonesty crept 
into the practice in other ways. The canvas bags were marked with 
the amount of their contents, but on counting the latter, it was a 
not uncommon experience to find one or more coins missing, or to 
detect a few spurious pieces in their midst, or even lumps of lead, 
which had been added to make up deficiencies of weight caused by 
the surreptitious extraction of gold. As the Bank of New York 
gold certificates were declared by the Gold Exchange to be “‘a good 
delivery,” they passed from hand to hand, and were held with as 
much confidence as gold itself, and hence it was that the criminal 
mentioned was enabled to hypothecate them in Wall Street as col- 
lateral for loans without exciting suspicion, for they were mere gold 
checks drawn by the dealers having gold accounts with the bank, in 
the same manner as they would have written out an ordinary currency 
check, and certified by the bank. 

The discovery of these forgeries in August 1865, naturally caused 
the gold checks to be distrusted, and the Gold Exchange in casting 
about for a surer means of facilitating the exchanges between brokers, 
hit upon the expedient of establishing the Gold Exchange Bank as a 
clearing-house. The rule of the latter, and also of the Gold Room, 
is that all dealers must hand in, before half past-twelve, daily, a list of 
the parties to whom they have to deliver, and from whom they have 
to receive gold, respectively, with a statement of the amounts, and 
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their checks for the differences against them, if there be any, and 
when the differences are in their favor, the bank by two o’clock— 
prior to which hour all the exchanges are made—gives its checks for 
these, and the business of the bank for the day may then be considered 
over. 

From the William street corner, the Gold Room was removed in 
August 1865, to the more commodious premises it has since occupied 
in New street, where the familiar indicator—showing the quotation, 
and denoting every change in it—looked out from one of its windows 
as it had previously done on Beaver street, and Exchange Place. 

By this time, however, the speedy termination of the war was 
foreseen, and Chancellorsville, Shiloh, Donelson, Seven Pines, and 
the Wilderness, had passed into history. The wild fluctuations with 
which the country had become familiar, were not to continue. 
Fortunes could no longer be as easily made or lost in a day, in the 
Gold Room as before, and the great tide of speculation rolled on 
with a more even flow. The financial panic of 1866 in London had, 
however, some influence in disturbing it, after the excitement conse- 
quent on Lee’s surrender and the capture of Mr. Davis passed away. 
It had been the policy of Mr. McCulloch, as it thas been that of his 
successors, to sell some of the surplus gold at frequent intervals, but 
at that time the sales were made privately, and generally through one 
man, who thus became known as the Government broker. In conse- 
quence of the panic, those indebted to Europe, and particularly the 
American correspondents of European houses with cash balances 
here, were instructed to make immediate remittances in gold, and 
their purchases gave a strong upward tendency to the premium. It 
afterwards transpired that the broker in question had an order to sell 
all the gold the market would take at 130, and fresh and more unfav- 
orable news from England having arrived late in the afternoon of 
the 22d of May, the price leaped above the Treasury limit, and the 
broker indiscreetly supplied the demand to a multitude of greedy 
bidders who fought desperately to get as much of what he sold as 
possible. More than thirty millions were thus disposed of before the 
broker in question retired from the scene that evening, a piece of 
Treasury mismanagement—to speak mildly—which not only unduly | 
depleted the Government coin reserve for the benefit of the London 
money market, but gave the Treasury a much lower price for the 
gold than it could have obtained by selling gradually, for on the fol- 
lowing day gold sold at 138}, on the second day afterwards, at 1414, 
and three weeks later—on the 16th of June—at 160. But for this 
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heavy sale of gold, and its consequent immediate shipment to 
England, the panic there would probably have been much more 
disastrous than it actually was. 

The price of gold has always been very sensitive to foreign news of a 
disturbing character, whether political or financial, owing to the large 
amount of American securities held in Europe, the sympathy of the 
premium with the foreign Exchange Market, and the immense 
influence that war, to which the United States might be a party, 
would exert upon it. Every change in the Bank of England rate of 
discount has its effect in raising or lowering the rate of exchange 
for sterling at “short sight” here, and indirectly in affecting the 
price of gold. Hence, unscrupulous speculators have often con- 
cocted false cable despatches, and circulated false rumors in relation 
to foreign affairs, for the purpose of misleading others, and so influ- 
encing the premium. The same has likewise been frequently done 
by similarly disreputable persons on the Stock Exchange, to influence 
prices there. While Louis Napoleon was on the French throne, the 
state of his health was the source of a good many false reports, and 
“the Man of December” died many deaths in the Gold Room, 
before war finally left him—a ruler no more—to expire in exile. The 
effect of conflicting war news of importance during the rebellion may 
be imagined from the considerable fluctuations which were caused 
by such minor matters as these spurious European despatches. There 
was nothing, either at home or abroad, which the most unscrupulous 
of the gold operators held sacred, when it could be used or mis- 
represented to answer a temporary speculative purpose, and this is 
still the case to a certain extent; but the fluctuations being slight 
compared with what they had been, the inducement to manufacture 
false reports was correspondingly less. Most of the members of the 
Gold Exchange—numbering, in 1874, about four hundred and sixty— 
are also members of the Stock Exchange, or of firms represented 
there, and the slang phrases of the street are as much in vogue in 
the one place as the other. 

From 1866 to 1874 the history of the Gold Room would have 
been monotonous—excepting a brief flurry at the beginning of the 
Franco-Prussian war in July 1870, which carried the premium up to 
1223, and a decline following the crisis, in November 1873, to 6}— 
but for the remembrance of Black Friday. The day thus distinguished 
was the 24th of September 1869, and it witnessed a rise in gold from 
144} on the previous evening, to 162} before noon, when the attempted 
“corner” collapsed, engulfing the conspirators who had engineered 
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it in difficulties which would have ruined any men but thage who had 
control of the Erie Railway, and a corrupt judiciary ; and early in the 
afternoon the price declined to 1314. The Gold Exchange Bank fail- 
ing to make its clearings, and business, asa consequence was brought 
to a stand in the Gold Room, while a violent panic raged on the 
Stock Exchange, produced by the distrust, and monetary stringency, 
growing out of the dead-lock in gold. The Gold Room was closed 
from the morning of the 25th of September to the 5th of October, 
when it was re-opened to transactions in the clearing house, but it was 
not until the 21st of October that the deferred clearings in the Gold 
Bank were made, so that the receiver in charge was enabled to de- 
clare his first dividend to its creditors. It was then announced that 
$310,000 of its $500,000 capital had been lost in addition to its surplus 
of $360,000, but a proposition was made to convert it into a clearing 
house only, and this having been accepted by the Gold Room, it was 
re-opened as such on the 22d of the following November, and has 
since suffered no interruption of its business. As the details of this 
conspiracy, and the disasters attending it, would require the space 
usually devoted to an entire article, we are precluded from giving 
them a place in the present paper; but as one of the great events in 
the history of Wall street, Black Friday will never be forgotten. . 

The history of the Gold Room furnishes a commentary on that of 
the United States since the beginning of the present era of irredeem- 
able currency, which is not without value; but much of it will never 
be written, although it entered into the daily life of the people, and 
while exerting an influence coextensive with the nation itself, passed 
away unrecorded. It is to be found in isolated fragments engraved 
on the tablets of human memory in hundreds of thousands of indi- 
vidual instances, where the fortunes of men were directly or indirectly 
materially affected by it, and as they die it dies with them, reminding 
us that all written history must of necessity be imperfect. 

Every lover of his country should earnestly desire to see the day 
when the Gold Room will have become a thing of the past, and 
United States notes be equivalent to gold—the money of the world. 
And for that consummation let us all devoutly labor and pray. 
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HEBREW POETRY. 


ORE than one-third of the Old Testament is poetry. This 

fact is concealed, and much of the beauty of the Bible lost to 

many readers by the uniform printing of poetry and prose in our 

popular Bibles. The current versicular division is purely mechanical, 

and does not at all correspond to the metrical structure or the laws 
of Hebrew versification. 

The poetry of the Old Testament is contained in the “ Poetical 
Books,” which in the Jewish canon are included among the “ Hagi- 
ographa” or “ Holy Writings,” namely, Job, the Psalms, the Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon. Besides these, the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah, and most of the Prophets, are likewise poetic in 
sentiment and form; and a number of lyric songs, odes, and pro- 
phecies, are scattered through the historical books. 

The poetic sections of the New Testament are the “ Benedictus’ 
of Zachariah, the “ Magnificat’ of the blessed Virgin, the “ Gloria in 
Excelsis,” the “ Nunc dimittis ” of Simeon, the Parables of our Lord, 
the Anthems of the Apocalypse, and a number of poetic citations 
scattered through the Epistles. 

Sometimes the prose of the Bible is equal to the best poetry, and 
blends truth and beauty in perfect harmony. It approaches also, in 
touching the highest themes, the rhythmical form of Hebrew poetry, 
and may be arranged according to the parallelism of members. Moses 
was a poet as well as an historian, and every prophet or seer is a poet, 
though not every poet is a prophet. The same is true of the prose 
of the NewTestament. We need only refer to the Beatitudes and the 
whole Sermon on the Mount, the Parables of our Lord, the Prologue 
of St. John, the seraphic description of love by St. Paul in the thir- 
teenth chapter of Second Corinthians, and his triumphant pzan at 
the close of the eighth chapter of Romans, which, in the opinion of 
Erasmus, surpassed the eloquence of Cicero. 

In this wider sense the Bible begins and ends with poetry. The 
retrospective vision of the first creation, and the prospective vision 
of the new heavens and the new earth are presented in language 
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which rises to the summit of poetic beauty and power. There can 
be nothing more pregnant and sublime in thought, and at the same 
time more terse and classical in expression than the sentence of the 


Creator : ° 
“Let there be light! And there was light.” 

Is there a loftier and more inspiring conception of man than that 
with which the Bible introduces him into the world, as the very 
image and likeness of the infinite God? And the idea of a paradise 
of innocence, love, and peace at. the threshold of history, is poetry as 
well as reality, casting its sunshine over the gloom of the fall, and 
opening the prospect of a future paradise regained. Then, passing 
from the first chapter of Genesis to the last of the Apocalypse, how 
tender and affecting is St. John’s description of thé new Jerusalem— 
the inspiring theme of all the hymns of heavenly home-sickness from 
“ Ad perennis vite fontem ” to “ Jerusalem the golden,” which have 
cheered so many weary pilgrims on their journey through the desert 
of life ! 

Hebrew poetry has always been an essential part of Jewish and 
Christian worship. The Psalter was the first, and for many centuries 
the only hymn-book of the Church. It is the most fruitful source of 
Christian hymnody. Many of the finest English and German hymns 
are free reproductions of Hebrew psalms; the 23d Psalm alone has 
furnished the key-note to a large number of Christian hymns, and the 
46th Psalm to Luther’s masterpiece: “‘ Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 

As among other nations, so among the Jews, poetry was the oldest 
form of composition. It precedes prose, as youth precedes manhood, 
and as feeling and imagination are active before sober reflection and 
logical reasoning. 

Poetry and music were closely connected, and accompanied 
domestic and social life in seasons of joy and sorrow. They cheered 
the wedding, the harvest, and other feasts. They celebrated victory 
after a battle, as the song of Moses and the song of Deborah; they 
greeted the victor on his return. The shepherd sung while watching 
his flock, the hunter in the pursuit of his prey. Maidens deplored 
the death of Jephtha’s daughter in songs, and David the death of 
Saul and Jonathan, and afterwards Abner. Love was the theme of 
a nobler inspiration than among the more sensual Greeks, and the 
Song of Songs celebrates the Hebrew ideal of pure bridal love, as 
reflecting the love of Jehovah to his people, and prefiguring the 
union of Christ and his Church. 

In a wider sense all true poetry is inspired. The civilized nations 
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of antiquity, particularly the Greeks, regarded it as a divine gift, and 
poets as prophets and intimate friends of the gods; and all the cere- 
monies, oracles and mysteries of their religion were clothed in poetic 
dress. There is, however, a twofold inspiration, a divine and a 
satanic ; and the poetry which administers to pride and sensual pas- 
sion, idolizes the creature, ridicules virtue, and makes vice attractive, 
is the product of the evil spirit. 

The poetry of the Hebrews is in the highest and best sense the 
poetry of inspiration and revelation. It is inspired by the genius of 
the true religion, and hence rises far above the religious poetry of the 
Hindoos, Parsees, and Greeks, as the religion of revelation is above 
the religion of nature, and the God of the Bible above the idols of 
the heathen. It is the poetry of truthand holiness. It never admin- 
isters to trifling vanities and lower passions; it is the chaste and 
spotless priestess at the altar. It reveals the mysteries of the divine 
will to man, and offers up man’s prayers and thanks to his Maker. 

‘It is consecrated to the glory of Jehovah and the moral perfection 
of man. : 

The most obvious feature of Bible poetry is its intense theism. 
The question of the existence of God is never raised, and an atheist 
—if there be one—is simply set down asa fool. The Hebrew poet 
lives and moves in the idea of a living God, as a self-revealing, per- 
sonal, almighty, holy, omniscient, all pervading, and merciful Being, 
and overfiows with his adoration and praise. He sees and hears God 
in the works of creation, and in the events of history. Jehovah is to 
him the Maker and Preserver of all things. He shines in the firma- 
ment, He rides on the thunderstorm, He clothes the lilies, He feeds 
the ravens and young lions, and the cattle on a thousand hills, He 
gives rain and fruitful seasons; He is the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, of Moses, David, and the prophets. He dwells with Israel, He 
is their ever present help and shield, their comfort and joy. He is just 
and holy in his judgments, good, merciful and true in all his dealings. 
He overrules even the wrath of man for his own glory and the good 
of his people. 

To this all-pervading theism corresponds the anthropology. Man 
is always represented under his most important moral and religious 
relations, in the state of innocence, in the terrible slavery of sin, or in 
the process of redemption and restoration to more than his original 
glory and dominion over the creation. Hebrew poetry reflects in 
fresh and life-like colors, the working of Gods law and promise on the 
heart of the pious, and every state of his experience, the deep emo- 
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tions of repentance and grief, faith and trust, gratitude and praise, 
hope and aspiration, love and peace. 

Another characteristic of Bible poetry is the childlike simplicity 
and naturalness with which it sets forth and brings home the sub- 
limest ideas to readers of every grade of culture who have a lively 
organ for religious truth.* The scenery and style are thoroughly 
oriental and Hebrew, and yet they can be translated into every lan- 
guage without losing by the process—which can not be said of any 
other poetry. Greek and Roman poetry have more art and variety, 
more elegance and finish, but no such popularity, catholicity, and 
adaptability. The universal heart of humanity beats in the Hebrew 
poet. It is true, his experience falls far short of that of the Christian. 
Yet nearly every phase of Old Testament piety strikes a correspond- 
. ing chord in the soul of the Christian ; and such are the depths of 
the Divine Spirit who guided the genius of the sacred singers that 
their words convey far more than they themselves were conscious 
of, and reach prophetically forward into the most distant future. 
The higher order of secular poetry furnishes an analogy. Shakespeare 
was not aware of the deep and far-reaching meaning of his own pro- 
ductions, and Goethe said that the deepest element in poetry is “the 
unconscious,” (das unbewusste), and that his masterpiece, the tragedy 
of Faust, proceeded from the dark and hidden depths of his being. 

The peculiarities of Hebrew poetry culminated in the Psalter, the 
holy of holies in Hebrew literature. David, “the singer of Israel,” 
was placed by Providence in the different situations of shepherd, 
courtier, outlaw, warrior, conqueror, king; that he might the more 
vividly set forth Jehovah as the Good Shepherd, the ever-present 
Helper, the migaty Conqueror, the just and merciful Sovereign. He 
“was open to all the emotions of friendship and love, generosity and 
mercy ; he enjoyed the highest joys and honors ; he suffered poverty, 
persecution, and exile, the loss of the dearest friend, treason and 
rebellion from his own son. Even his changing moods and passions, 
his sins and crimes, which, with their swift and fearful punishments, 
form a domestic tragedy of rare terror and pathos, were overruled 
and turned into lessons of humility, comfort, and gratitude. All this 
rich spiritual biography from his early youth to his old age, together 

* Not less in relation to the most highly cultured minds than to the most rude—not less 
to minds disciplined in abstract thought, than to such as are unused to generalization of any 
kind—the Hebrew Scriptures, in the metaphoric style, and their poetic diction, are the fittest 
medium for conveying, what is their purpose to convey, concerning the Divine Nature, and 


concerning the spiritual life, and concerning the correspondence of man—the finite, with 
God—the Infinite. Isaac Taylor on “Spirit of Hebrew Poetry,” p. 50. 
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with God's merciful dealings with him, are written in his hymns, 
though with reference to his inward states of mind, rather than his 
outward condition, so that readers of every different situation or 
position in life, might yet be able to sympathize with the feelings 
and emotions expressed. His hymns give us a deeper glance into 
his inmost heart and his secret communings, than the narrative of 
his life in the historical books. They are remarkable for simplicity, 
freshness, vivacity, warmth, depth, and vigor of feeling, childlike 
tenderness and heroic faith, and the all-pervading fear and love of 
God. Professor Perowne of Cambridge, in his excellent Commentary 
on the Psalms, of which a third edition has just appeared, gives the 
following truthful description of David: 


“ As David's life shines in his poetry, so also does his character. That character 
was no common one. It was strong with all the strength of man, tender with all 
the tenderness of woman. Naturally brave, his courage was heightened and con- 
firmed by that faith in God which never, in the worst extremity, forsook him. 
Naturally warm-hearied, his affections struck their roots deep into the innermost 
centre of his being. In his love for his parents, for whom he provided in his own 
extreme peril—in his love for his wife Michal—for his friend’ Jonathan, whom he 
loved as his own soul—for his darling Absalom, whose death almost broke his heart 
—even for the infant, whose loss he dreaded—we see the same man, the same depth 
and truth, the same tenderness of personal affection. On the other hand, when 
stang by a sense of wrong or injustice, his sense of which was peculiary keen, he 
could flash out into strong words and strong deeds. He could hate with the same 
fervor that he loved. Evil men and evil things, all that was at war with goodness 
and with God—for these he found no abhorrence too deep, scarcely any imprecations 
too strong. Yet he was, withal, placable and ready to forgive. He could exercise 
a prudent self-control, if he was occasionally impetuous. His true courtesy, his 
chivalrous generosity to his foes, his rare delicacy, his rare self-denial, are all traits 
which present themselves most forcibly as we read his history. He is the truest of 
heroes in the genuine elevation of his character, no less than in the extraordinary 
incidents of his life. Such aman can not wear a mask in his writings. Depth, 
tenderness, fervor, mark all his poems.” 


In its religious character, as just described, lies the crowning 
excellency of the poetry of the Bible. The spiritual ideas are the 
main thing, and they rise in richness, purity, sublimity and universal 
importance immeasurably beyond the literature of all other nations 
of antiquity. 

But as to the artistic and esthetic form, it is altogether subordi- 
nate to the contents, and held in subserviency to the lofty aim. 
Moses, Solomon, and David, Isaiah, and the author of Job possessed 
evidently the highest gifts of poetry, but they restrained them, lest 
human genius should outshine the divine grace, or the silver pitcher 
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be estimated above the golden apple. The poetry of the Bible, like 
the whole Bible, wears the garb of humility, and condescends to men 
of low degree, in order to raise them up. It gives no encouragement 
to the idolatry of genius, and glorifies God alone. “ Not unto.us, O 
Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name give glory.” 

Hence an irreligious or immoral man is apt to be repelled by the 
Bible; he feels himself in an uncongenial atmosphere, and is made 
uneasy and uncomfortable by the rebukes of sin and the praise of a 
holy God. He will not have this book rule over him or disturb him 
in his worldly modes of thought, and habits of life. 

Others are unable to divest themselves of early prejudices for 
classical models ; they esteem external polish more highly than ideas, 
and can enjoy no poetry which is not cast in the Greek mold, and 
moves on in the regular flow of uniform metre and stanza. And yet 
these are no more essential to true poetry than the music of rhyme, 
which was unknown to Homer, Pindar, Sophocles, Virgil, and Horace, 
and was even despised by Milton as “the invention of a barbarous 
age to set off wretched matter and lame metre, as the jingling sound 
of like endings, trivial to all judicious ears, and of no true musical 
delight.” This is indeed going to the opposite extreme ; for although 
rhyme and even metre are by no means necessary, especially in the 
epos and drama, they belong to the perfection of lyric poetry, which 
is the, twin sister of music. 

If we study the Bible poetry on its own ground, and with 
unclouded eyes, we may find in it forms of beauty as high and endur- 
ing as in that of any nation, ancient and modern. Even its artless 
simplicity and naturalness are sometimes the highest triumphs of art. 
Simplicity always enters into good taste. Those poems and songs 
which are the outgushing of the heart, without any show of artificial 
labor, are the most popular, and never lose their hold on the heart. 
We feel that we could have made them ourselves, and yet only a higher 
order of genius could produce them. 

Where is there a nobler ode of liberty, of national deliverance 
and independence, than the song of Moses on the overthrow of 
Pharaoh in the Red Sea? Where a grander panorama of creation 
than in the 104th Psalm? Where a more charming and lovely 
pastoral than the 23d Psalm? Where such a high view of the 
dignity and destiny of man as in the 8th Psalm? Where a pro- 
founder sense of sin and divine forgiveness than in the 32d 
and 51st Psalms? Where such a truthful and overpowering de- 
scription of the vanity of human life and the never-changing 
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character of the holy and just, yet merciful God, as in the goth 
Psalm, which has been styled “the most sublime of human compo- 
sitions, the deepest in feeling, loftiest in theologic conception, 
the most magnificent in its imagery?” Where have the infinite 
greatness and goodness of God, his holiness, righteousness, long- 
suffering and mercy, the wonders of his government, and the feeling 
of dependence on Him, of joy and peace in Him, of gratitude for 
his blessings, of praise of his glory, found truer and fitter embodi- 
ment than in the Psalter and the Prophets? Where will you find 
such sweet, tender, delicate, and exquisite expression of pure inno- 
cent love as in the Song of Songs, which sounds like the singing of 
birds in sunny May from the flowery fields and the tree of life in 
Paradise? Isaiah is one of the greatest of poets as well as of 
prophets, of an elevation, a richness, a compass, a power and comfort 
that are unequaled. No human genius ever soared so high as. this 
evangelist of the old dispensation. Jeremiah, the prophet of sorrow 
and affliction, has furnished the richest supply of the language of 
holy grief in seasons of public calamity and distress, from the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem down to the latest siege of Paris; and few works 
have been more effective than his Lamentations. And what shall 
we say of the Book of Job, the Shakespeare in the Bible? Where 
are such bold and vivid descriptions of the wonders of nature, of 
the behemoth and leviathan, and of the war-horse “who paweth 
in the valley and rejoiceth in his strength, who swallowcth the ground 
with fierceness and rage, who saith among the trumpets Ha, ha! and 
smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains and the shout 
of war?” What can be finer than Job’s picture of wisdom, whose 
price is far above rubies? And what a wealth of comfort is in that 
wonderful passage, which inspired the sublimest solo in the sublimest 
musical composition, those words graven in the rock forever, where 
this holy outsider, this patriarchal sage and saint of the order of 
Melchisedec, expresses his faith and hope that his Redeemer liveth 
and will stand the last on the grave, and that he shall see Him with 
his own eyes on the morning of the resurrection! 
The times for the depreciation of Bible poetry have passed. Many 
of the greatest scholars and poets, some of whom were by no means 
in sympathy with its religious ideas, have done it full justice. John 
Milton thought “no songs comparable to the songs of Zion, and no 
orations equal to those of the prophets.”’ Sir William Jones came to 
the conclusion that aside from all inspiration, the Scriptures contain 
“more true sublimity and more exquisite beauty than could be col- 
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lected from all other books!” The genial Herder, who was at home 
in the literature of all ages and nations, praises Hebrew poetry as 
“the oldest, simplest, sublimest,” of all poetry. Goethe calls the book 
of Ruth “the loveliest epic or idyl which has come down to us.” 
Humboldt bravely mentions the name of God in his Cosmos, judges 
the Hebrew descriptions of nature to be unrivaled and the to4th 
Psalm to be a picture of the whole universe. Thomas Carlyle 
declares the book of Job to be “the grandest thing ever written—a 
noble book, all men’s book, with sublime sorrow, sublime reconcilia- 
tion, oldest choral melody as of the heart of manhood, so soft and 
great as the summer midnight, as the world with its seas and stars!” 

We now pass to the different kinds of Hebrew poetry. It may 
be divided into lyric, didactic, prophetic, and dramatic poetry. The 
first two are the prevailing forms. The third may be regarded as a 
branch of didactic poetry, or perhaps better, as a substitute for epic 
poetry. The fourth is not to be confounded with the Greek drama, 
and is in close connection either with the lyric or didactic. Hence 
many writers admit only these two. 

The absence of epic poetry in its proper sense is due to the fact 
that the revealed religion excludes mythology and _ hero-worship, 
which control this kind of poetry, and that it substitutes for them 


monotheism, which is inconsistent with any kind of falsehood and° 


idolatry. The real hero, so to speak, of the history of revelation is 
Jehovah himself, the only true and living God, to whom all glory is 
due. And so He appears in the prophetic writings. He is the one 
object of worship, praise, and thanksgiving, but not the object of a 
narrative poem. He is the one sovereign actor, who in heaven origi- 
nates and controls all events on earth, but not one among other 
actors, co-operating or conflicting with finite beings. Epic poetry 
reproduces historic facts at the expense of truth, and exalts its hero 
above merit. The Bible poetry never violates truth. 

There are, however, epic elements in several lyric poems which 
celebrate certain great events in Jewish history, as the Song of Moses, 
and the Song of Deborah ; although even here the lyric element pre- 
ponderates, and the subjectivity of the poet is not lost in the objec- 
tive event as in the genuine epos. The Book of Ruth has been 
called an epic by Goethe. The Prologue and Epilogue of Job are 
epic, and have a truly narrative and objective character; but they 
are only the framework of the poem itself which is essentially didactic 
in dramatic form. In the apocryphal books the epic element appears 
in the book of Tobith and the book of Judith, which stand between 
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narrative and fiction, and correspond to what we call romance or 
novel. 

Lyric poetry, or the poetry of feeling, is the oldest and predomi- 
nant form of poetry among the Hebrew as all other Semitic nations. 
It is the easiest, the most natural, and the best adapted for devotion 
both private and public. It is closely connected with song, its twin 
sister. It wells up from the human heart, and gives utterance to its 
many strong and tender emotions of love and friendship, of joy and 
gladness, of grief and sorrow, of hope and desire, of gratitude and 
praise. Ewald happily describes it as “the daughter of the moment, 
of swift, rising, powerful feelings, of deep stirrings and fiery emotions 
of the soul.” 

Among the Greeks the epos appears first; but the older lyric 
effusions may have been lost. Among the Hindoos they are pre- 
served in the Vedas. Lyric poetry is found among all nations which 
have a poetic literature ; but epic poetry, at least in its fuller devel- 
opment, is not so general, and hence can not be the primitive form. 

Lyric poetry contains the fruitful germ of all other kinds of poetry. 
When the poetic feeling is kindled by a great event in history, it 
expresses itself more or less epically, as in the battle and victory 
hymns of Moses and Deborah. When the poet desires to teach a 
great truth or practical lesson, he becomes didactic. When he 
exhibits his emotions in the form of action and real life, he approaches 
the drama. In like manner the lyric poetry may give rise to mixed 
forms which appear in the later stages of literature. , 

The oldest specimen of lyric poetry is the song of Lamech to his 
two wives. It has already the measured arrangement, alliteration, 
and musical correspondence of Hebrew parallelism. It is a proud, 
fierce, defiant, “‘sword-song,”” commemorating in broken, fragmentary 
utterances the invention of weapons of brass and iron by his son 
Tubal Cain (¢. ¢. lance-maker), and threatening vengeance. 

Moses wrote the sublime song of victory after the overthrow of 
Pharaoh, which sounds throughout all the history of Israel, and is 
connected in the Apocalypse with the final triumph of Christ’s king- 
dom. Moses wrote also that sublime farewell song which celebrates 
Jehovah’s merciful dealings with Israel, the parting blessing of 
the twelve tribes, and the goth Psalm, called “ A Prayer of Moses, 
the man of God,” which sums up the spiritual experience of his long 
pilgrimage in the wilderness, and which proves its undying force at 
every death-bed and funeral service. 

The song of Deborah, from the heroic period of the Judges, 
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eight centuries before Pindar, is a stirring battle song, full of fire and 
dithyrambic swing, and breathing the spirit of an age of disorder 
and tumult, when might was right. 

Another specimen of female poetry is Hannah’s hymn of joy and 
gratitude when she dedicated her son Samuel, the last of the Judges, 
to the service of Jehovah. It furnished the key-note to the “ Mag- 
nificat” of the Virgin Mary after the miraculous conception. 

The reign of David was the golden age of lyric poetry. He was 
himself the prince of singersin Israel. His religious poetry is incor- 
porated in the Psalter. Of his secular poetry the author of the Books 
of Samuel has preserved us two specimens, a brief stanza on the death 
of Abner, and his lament for the death of Saul and Jonathan. The 
latter is a most*pathetic and touching elegy, full of the strength and 
tenderness of the love of friendship. His generosity in lamenting the 
the death of his persecutor who stood in his way to the throne, 
enhances the beauty and effect of the elegy. 

Lyric poetry flourished during the reigns of David and Solomon, 
then declined with the decline of the nation, and revived for a short 
period with the restoration of the temple and the theocracy, when the 
harps were taken from the willows to accompany again the songs of 
Zion. It is altogether improbable that the Psalter contains hymns 
of the Maccabzan age, as Hitzig conjectures. The canon was closed 
long before (B. C. 450). 

The “ Magnificat ” of the Virgin Mary, the “ Benedictus ” of Zacha- 
rias, and the “ Nunc dimittis” of Simeon are the golden sunset of the 
Hebrew psalmody, ‘and the dawn of Christian hymnody. 

The Psalter is the great depository of the religious poetry of the 
Jewish Church, and the inexhaustible fountain of devotion for all 
Christian ages. 

To lyric poetry belong also the Lamentations of Jeremiah, the 
most extensive elegy in the Bible. They are the funeral dirge of the 
theocracy and the holy city, which is personified as a solitary widow 
weeping bitterly without a friend or comforter. The ruin and 
desolation, the carnage and famine, the pollution of the temple, the 
desecration of the Sabbath, the massacre of the priests, the dragging 
of the chiefs into exile, and all the horrors and miseries of a long siege, 
contrasted with the remembrance of former glories and glad festiv- 
ities, and intensified by the awful sense of Divine wrath, are drawn 
with life-like colors, and form a picture of overwhelming calamity and 
sadness. Every letter is written with a tear, every word is the sob 
of a broken heart. Yet Jeremiah does not forget that the covenant 
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of Jehovah with His people still stands. In the stormy sunset of the 
theocracy he beheld the dawn of a brighter day, and a new covenant 
written, not on ‘tables of stone, but on the heart. The utterance of 
his grief, like as the shedding of tears, was also a relief, and left his 
mind in a calmer and serener frame. Beginning with wailing and 
weeping, he ends with a question of hope, and with a prayer. 

These Lamentations have done their work very effectually, and 
are doing it still. They have soothed the weary years of the Babylo- 
nian Exile, and after the return they have kept up the lively remem- 
brance of the deepest humiliation and the judgments of a righteous 
God. On the ninth day of the month of Ab (July), they are read 
year after year with fasting and weeping by that remarkable people 
who are still wandering in exile over the face of the earth, finding a 
grave in many lands, a home in none. Among Christians the poem 
is best appreciated in times of private affliction and public calamity ; 
a companion in mourning, it serves also as a book of comfort and 
consolation. 

The poetic structure of the Lamentations is the most artificial in the 
Bible. The first four chapters are alphabetically arranged, like the 
119th and several other Psalms, and Proverbs xxxi. 10-31. Every 
verse or stanza begins with a letter of the Hebrew alphabet in regular 
order; all the stanzas are nearly of the same length; each stanza has 
three nearly balanced clauses or members which together constitute 
one meaning; chaps. i., ii. and iv. contain twenty-two stanzas each, 
aceording to the number of Hebrew letters; the third chapter has 
three alphabetic series, making sixty-six stanzas in all. Dante chose 
the ¢erza rima for his vision of hell, purgatory, and paradise ; Petrarca 
the complicated sonnet for the tender and passionate language of love. 
The author of Lamentations may have chosen this structure as a dis- 
cipline and check upon the intensity of his sorrow—perhaps also as a 
help to the memory. Poems of this kind, once learned, are not easily 
forgotten. 

Didactic poetry is the combined product of imagination and 
reflection. It seeks to instruct as well as to please. It is not simply 
the outpouring of subjective feeling which has its own end and 
reward, but aims at an object beyond itself. It is the connecting link 
between pure poetry and philosophy. It supplies among the Semitic 
nations the place of ethics, with this difference, that it omits the 
reasoning and argumentative process, and gives only the results of 


observation and reflection in a pleasing, mostly proverbial, sententious 


style, which sticks to the memory. It is found in the Proverbs and 
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Ecclesiastes. Many Psalms also are didactic, and the book of Job 
is a didactic drama. 

The palmy period of didactic or gnomic poetry is the peaceful and 
brilliant reign of Solomon, which lasted forty years (B. C. 1015-975). 
He was a favorite child of nature and grace. He occupies the same 
relation to the Proverbs as David to the Psalter, being the chief 
author and model for imitation. He was the philosopher, as David 
was the singer, of Israel. The fame of his wisdom was so great that 
no less than three thousand proverbs were ascribed to him. 

According to a rabbinical tradition Aristotle derived his philosophy 
from the Solomonic writings which Alexander the Great sent him 
from Jerusalem. | 

The usual word for a didactic poem is méshé/—a likeness, simili- 
tude, comparison; then in a wider sense, a short, sharp, pithy 
maxim, sententious saying, gnome, proverb, couched in figurative, 
‘striking, pointed language. A proverb contains mu/tum in parvo, 
and condenses the result of long observation and experience in a few 
words which strike the nail on the head.and are easily remem- 
bered. It is the philosophy for the people, the wisdom of the street. 
The Orientials, especially the Arabs, are very fond of this kind of 
teaching. It suited their wants and limits of knowledge much better 
than an elaborate system of philosophy. And even now a witty or 
pithy proverb has more practical effect upon the common people than 
whole sermons and tracts.* 

The Proverbs of the Bible are far superior to any collection of the 
kind, such as the sayings of the Seven Wise Men of Greece, the Aurea 
Carmina, attributed to Pythagoras, the Remains of the Poete 
Gnomici, the collections of Arabic proverbs. They bear the stamp 
of divine inspiration. They abound in polished and sparkling gems. 
They contain the practical wisdom (chochma) of Israel, and have 
furnished the richest contributions to the dictionary of proverbs 
among Christian nations. They trace wisdom to its true source, the 
fear of Jehovah. Nothing can be finer than the description of 
Wisdom in the eighth chapter, where she is personified as the eternal 
companion and delight of God, and commended beyond all earthly 
treasures. 

The description of the model Hebrew woman in her domestic 
and social relations (in the acrostic form) has no parallel for truthful- 
ness and beauty in all ancient literature, and forms the appropriate 
close of this book of practical wisdom ; for from the family of which 


* Cicero says: “ Gravissimz sunt ad beate vivendum breviter enunciate sententis.” 
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woman is the presiding genius, spring private and public virtue and 
national prosperity. : 

“The Book of Proverbs,” says a distinguished modern writer, “is not on a level 
with the Prophets or the Psalms. It approaches human things and things divine 
from quite another side. It has even something of a worldly, prudential look, unlike 
the rest of the Bible. But this is the very reason why its recognition as a Sacred 
Book is so useful. It is the philosophy of practical life. It is the sign to us that the 
Bible does not despise common sense and discretion. It impresses upon us, in the 
most forcible manner, the value of intelligence and prudence, and of a good education. 
The whole strength of the Hebrew language, and of the sacred authority of the book, 
is thrown upon these homely truths, It deals too in that refined, discriminating, 
careful view of the finer shades of human character, so often overlooked by theo- 
logians, but so necessary to any true estimate of human life. ‘The heart knoweth 
its own bitterness, and the stranger does not intermeddle with its joy.’ How much 
is there, in that single sentence, of consolation, of love, of forethought! And, above 
all, it insists over and over again, upon the doctrine, that goodness is ‘ wzsdom,’ and 
that wickedness and vice are ‘fo//y.’. There may be many other views of virtue and 
vice, of holiness and sin, better and higher than this. But there will always be 
some in the world who will need to remember that a good man is not only religious 
and just, but wise ; and that a bad man is not only wicked and sinful, but a miserable, 
contemptible fool!” 


The poetic structure of the Proverbs is that of Hebrew parellelism 
in its various forms. They consist of single, double, triple, or more 
couplets, the members corresponding to each other in sense and diction, 
either synonymously or antithetically. Delitzsch calls them two-liners, 
four-liners, six-liners, eight-liners. The first section contains exclusively 
two-liners. Besides there are a few three-liners, five-liners, and seven- 
liners, where the odd line is either a repetition or a reason for the idea 
expressed in the first lines. 4 

To didactic poetry belongs also the fable and the parable. Both 
are conscious fictions for the purpose of instruction, and differ from 
the myth, which is the unconscious popular product of the religious 
imagination. But the fable rests on admitted impossibilities, and 
introduces irrational creatures to teach maxims of secular prudence, 
and lower, selfish morality ; while the parable takes its illustrations 
from real life, human or animal, with its natural characteristics, and 
has a much higher aim. It is therefore far better adapted, as a 
medium of instruction, to the true religion. ‘“ The fable seizes on that 
which man has in common with the creatures below him; the parable 
rests on the truth that man is made in the image of God.” The 
former is only fitted for the instruction of youth, which does not raise 
the question of veracity ; the latter is suited to all ages. 

There are no fables in the New Testament, and only two in the 
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Old, viz., the fable of Jotham: the trees choosing their king, and 
the fable of Jehovah :*the cedars of Lebanon and the thistle. The 
riddle (parable) of Ezekiel introduces two eagles as representatives of 
human characters, but without ascribing to them human attributes. 
The parable occurs occasionally in the Old Testament, was cultivated 
by Hillel, Shammai, and other Jewish rabbis, and appears frequently 
in the Gemara and Midrash. It is found in its perfection in the 
Gospels. The parables of our Lord illustrate the various aspects of 
the kingdom of heaven (as those in the Synopticabgospels), or the 
personal relation of Christ to his disciples (as the parable of the Good 
Shepherd and that of the Vine and the Branches, in the Gospel of 
John.) They concealand reveal the profoundest ideas in the simplest 
and most lucid language. They are at once pure truth and pure 
poetry. Every trait is intrinsically possible, and borrowed from nature 
and human life, and yet the composition of the whole is the product 
of the imagination. The art of illustrative teaching in parables never 
rose so high before or since, nor can it ever rise higher. 

Prophetic poetry is peculiar to the Bible. Heathen nations had 
their divinations and oracles, but no divinely inspired prophecy. 
Man may have forebodings of the future, and may conjecture what 
may come to pass under certain conditions; but God only knows 
the future, and he to whom he chooses to reveal it. 

Prophecy is closely allied to poetry. The prophet sees the future 
as a picture with the spiritual eye enlightened by the Divine mind, 
and describes it mostly in more or less poetic form. Prophetic poetry 
combines a didactic and an epic element. It rouses the conscience, 
enforces the law of God, and holds up the history of the future, the 
approaching judgments and mercies. of God, for instruction, reproof, 
comfort, and encouragement. Prophecy is too elevated to descend to 
ordinary prose, and yet too practical to bind itself to strict rules. 
Ezekiel and Daniel, like the Apocalypse in the New Testament, use 
prose, but a prose that has all the effect of poetry. The other 
prophets employ prose in the narrative and introductory sections, but 
a rhythmical flow of diction in the prophecies proper, with divisions 
of clauses and stanzas, and rise often to the height of majesty and 
power. The sublime prayer of Habakkuk is a lyric poem, and might 
as well ave a place in the Psalter. 

The greatest poet among the prophets is Isaiah. He gathers up all 
the past prophecies to send them enriched into the future, and com- 
bines the deepest prophetic inspiration with the sublimest and 


sweetest poetry. 
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The earliest specimens of prophetic poetry are the prediction of 
Noah, the blessing of Jacob, the prophecies of Balaam, and the fare- 
well blessing of the twelve tribes by Moses. The golden age of 
prophetic poetry began with the decline of lyric poetry, and continued 
till the extinction of prophecy, warning the people of the approaching * 
judgments of Jehovah, and comforting them in midst of their calam- 
ities with his promise of a brighter future when the Messiah should 
come to redeem his people and to bless all the nations of the earth. 

_ Dramatic poetry embraces the Song of Songs and the Book of 
Job, The one isa lyric drama or melodrama, the other a didactic 
drama. 

The “Song of Songs,” or Canticles, presents the Hebrew ideal of 
pure bridal and conjugal love, and canonizes the noblest and strongest 
passion which God implanted in human nature before the fall, and 
which reflects his own infinite love to his people, and Christ’s relation 
to his church. It consists of a series of monologues and dialogues 
by three different persons, King Solomon (the Peaceful), Shulamith, 
and the maidens of Jerusalem. It is full of the fragrance of flowers, 
the beauty of spring, the singing of birds, and loveliness of love. 

The Book of Job is didactic drama, with an epic introduction 
and close. The prologue and the epilogue are written in plain prose, 
the body of the poem in poetry. It has been called the Hebrew 
tragedy, but differing from other tragedies by its happy termina- 
tion. We better call it a dramatic theodicy. It wrestles with the 
perplexing problem of ages, viz., the true meaning and object of 
evil and suffering in the world, under the government of a holy, 
wise, and merciful God. the dramatic form shows itself in the 
symmetrical arrangement, the introduction of several speakers, the 
action or rather the suffering of the hero, the growing passion and 
conflict, the secret crime supposed to underlie his misfortune, and 
the awful mystery in the background. But there is little external 
action in it, and this is almost confined to the prologue and epilogue. 
Instead of it we have here an intellectual battle of the deepest moral 
import, mind grappling with mind on the most serious problems 
which can challenge our attention. The outward drapery only is 
dramatic, the soul and substance of the poem are didactic, with 
all the Hebrew ideas of divine Providence, which differ from the Greek 
notion of blind Fate, as the light of day differs from midnight. It is 
intended for the study, not for the stage. 

The book opens, like a Greek drama, with a prologue, which intro- 
duces the reader into the situation, and makes him acquainted with 
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the character, the prosperous condition, the terrible misfortunes, and 
the exemplary patience of the hero. Even God and his great antag- 
onist, Satan, who appears, however, in heaven as a servant of God, 
are drawn into the scenery, and a previous arrangement in the divine 
counsel precedes and determines the subsequent transaction. His- 
tory on earth is thus viewed as an execution of the decrees of heaven, 
and as controlled throughout by supernatural forces. But we have 
here the unsearchable wisdom of the Almighty Maker and Ruler of 
men, not the dark impersonal Fate of the heathen tragedy. This 
grand feature of Job has been admirably imitated by Goethe in the 
prologue of his Faust. The action itself commences after seven 
days and seven nights of most eloquent silence. The grief over the 
misfortunes which, like a succession of whirlwinds, had suddenly 
hurled the patriarchal prince from the summit of prosperity to the 
lowest depths of misery, culminating in the most loathsome disease, 
and intensified by the heartless sneers of his wife, at last bursts forth 
in a passionate monologue of Job, cursing the day of his birth. Then 
follows the metaphysical conflict with his friends, Eliphaz, Bildad, 
and Zophar, who now turn to enemies and “ miserable comforters,” 
*forgers of lies, and botchers of vanities.” The debate has three 
acts, with an increasing entanglement, and every act consists of three 
assaults of the false friends and as many defences of Job (with the 
exception that in the third battle, Zophar retires, and Job alone 
speaks). After a closing monologue of Job, expressing fully his feel- 
ings and thoughts in view of the past controversy, the youthful Elihu, 
who had silently listened, comes forward, and in three speeches 
administers deserved rebuke to both pariies, with as little mercy for 
Job as for his friends, but with a better philosophy of suffering, whose 
object he represents to be correction and reformation, the reproof 
of arrogance, and the exercise of humility and faith. He begins the 
disentanglement of the problem, and makes the transition to the 
final decision. At last God himself, to whom Job had appealed, 
appears as the judge of the controversy, and Job humbly submits to 
his infinite power and wisdom, and penitently confesses his sin and 
folly. This is the solution of the mighty problem, if solution it can 
be called. 

A brief epilogue relates the historical issue, the restoration and 
increased prosperity of Job after this severest trial of his faith, and 
patient submission. To the external order corresponds the internal 
dialectic development in the wave-like motion of conflicting senti« 
ments and grewing passions. The first act of the debate shows yet 
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a tolerable amount of friendly feeling on both sides. In the second, 
the passion is much increased, and the charges of the opponents 
against Job made. 

In the last debate, Eliphaz, the leader of the rest, proceeds to the 
open accusation of heavy crimes against the sufferer, with an admoni- 
tion to repent. Job, after repeated declarations of his innocence, 
and vain attempts at convincing his opponents, appeals at last to God 
as his judge. God appears, convinces him, by several questions on 
the mysteries of nature, of his ignorance, and brings him to complete 
submission under the infinite power and wisdom of the Almighty. 

The Book of Job, like the Iliad of Homer, the Divina Comedia 
of Dante, and the dramas of Shakespeare, stands out a marvel in | 
literature, without a predecessor, without a rival. It is of the order, 
of Melchisedek, *‘ without father, ‘without mother, without descent,” 
but with “ the power of an endless life.” 

Much has been written about the form of Hebrew poetry, the 
parallelism of members so-called, the strophic divisions, the traces of 
alliterations and rhymes. But all attempts to reduce Hebrew versi- 
fication to a regular system have failed. The poetry of the Bible is 
not fettered by rigid laws of rhythm and metre ; it is free and elastic, 
ever adapting the diction to the thought, the body of words to the 
soul of sentiment. The spirit lords it all. And this is one of its 
chief advantages, and subserves its universal mission. The Bible 
poetry is translatable above all other poetry ancient and modern. It 
can be transferred into any language almost literally, without losing 
its beauty and power. Homer, Dante, Petrarca must be reproduced 
by a poetic genius in the heroic metre, the terza rima, the sonnet, to 
be enjoyed ; and even then they lose in the process, But the Psalter, 
Job, and Isaiah are essentially the same in the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
English, and German Bibles ; they carry the same power and comfort 
to readers of the present day as they did hundreds of years before 
Christ, and will do to the end of time. 
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ODERN Spiritualism, began in March, 1848, with the advent of 
two young girls of Hydesville, near Rochester, New York— 
Catharine Fox and her sister Margaret. It now lays claim to the title 
of “‘ The New Philosophy,” and professes to include within its field of 
experiment and exposition that part of the universe and its phenomena 
which secular science has overlooked or avoided. As the foundation 
of its title to acceptance, it asserts that the spiritual and the material 
being merely different sides of the same nature, spiritualism and ma- 
terialism are no more than different provinces of the same scientific 
domain—the one appointed to complement and illustrate the other; 
so that, in process of time, a body of philosophy complete in all its 
parts and including all that is the subject of knowledge shall be the 
result. 

Secular science begins with the examination and analysis of those 
subjects of knowledge which fall within the recognized province of 
nature and are equally accessible to all, and reaches its conclusions 
by appropriate deductions and generalizations. Spiritual science, on 
the contrary, begins with that which bears the appearance of the 
supernatural and ends with belief in what it holds to be revelation. 
The subjects of its knowledge are, in general, invisible and intangible ; 
or, if they ever become visible and tangible, it is under special condi- 
tions; and its phenomena are variable, in accordance with differences 
in the physical or moral constitutions of the media through whose 
agency they appear. The unlikeness, therefore, between the two 
sciences, as well in respect to their fields of operation and processes 
as in respect to their conclusions, is wide and strongly marked ; and 
how they can be so co-ordinated as to form a consistent and harmo- 
nious body of knowledge is a thing difficult to conceive. 

Heretofore, the relations between the votaries of secular and of 
spiritual science have not been in harmony. The temporally minded 


* “A Defense of Modern Spiritualism.” By Alfred R. Wallace, F. R.S. London: 
Fortnightly Review ; Boston: Colby & Rich, 
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and the spiritually minded have regarded each other with about the 
same feelings of distrust and suspicion in the field of philosophy as 
parties similarly named have done in that of theology. The former 
have looked upon the manifestations relied upon by the latter to sus- 
tain their theory as tricks of jugglery or vagaries of self-deception; 
while the latter have considered the studies and discoveries of the for- 
mer as calculated rather to belittle than to enlarge the understanding. 
Of late, however, several gentlemen having claims to reputation in 
the walks of physical science have given their adhesion to the spirit- 
ualistic faith; and among these the one best known to the world is . 
Alfred R. Wallace. 

A “ Defense of Modern Spiritualism” by a gentleman so renowned 
in the province of physical research as Alfred R. Wallace, can not be 
regarded otherwise than as a marked event in the history of science, 
material as well as transcendental. Mr. Wallace is known to the 
world as well through his own volumes on natural history and pale- 
ontology as through those of his great co-laborer in the same field, 
Darwin—in which they are often cited—by whom he is evidently held 
in high esteem for his accuracy as an observer of nature and his 
fidelity as a recorder. Mr. Wallace is said to have arrived simulta- 
neously with Darwin at similar conclusions in respect to the origin of 
species, differing, however, from that philosopher in this respect, that 
while the latter, true to the theory which is common to both, regards 
the unlikenesses between the higher and the lower orders of animate 
creatures as differences only of degree, the former, departing in a single 
instance from the theory, believes that “a special intelligence is 
necessary to account for man.” 

As, in the world of palpable objects and constant phenomena, it 
would be inconvenient for Mr. Wallace to find facts whereby to 
demonstrate the soundness of his hypothesis, it is not unnatural that 
he should turn to the only other conceivable source for information : 
the world, to wit, of impalpable objects and inconstant phenomena. 
A favorite theory is not a thing to be lightly laid down because there 
happens to be a scarcity of such evidences as is calculated to make 
it acceptable only to such as are specially prepared for its reception. 
No love is more indulgent than that which men feel for their intel- 
lectual progeny. It is a mistake to suppose that even philosophers 
always arrive at their conclusions through the comparatively slow 
processes of observation and deduction; and he is an exceptional 
thinker who, in no case, finesses with his facts in order to give an 
appearance of soundness to his speculations. 
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Mr. Wallace is, without doubt, a faithful believer in his theory of 
special intelligence; also a believer in the facts of spiritualism, and 
in—whatever they may be—its “truths.”” He is convinced that the 
phenomena and manifestations are genuine phenomena and manifes- 
tations, and that they are the productions of the spirits of human 
beings who were once alive in the physical body, but who, from causes 
beyond their control, having parted with that incumbrance, are now 
enjoying an inheritance in that which is, in spiritualistic phraseology, 
known as the “ Spirit World”; from whence, either spontaneously or 
in compliance with invitations, they effect descents upon the world of 
matter, performing a variety of services, imparting a variety of infor- 
mation, submitting to a variety of tests invented to enable them to 
demonstrate their ghostly genuineness, and enacting a variety of feats 
to confirm the faith of the docile, shut the mouths of scoffers, over- 
come the scruples of the sceptical, and astonish and amuse such as, 
in a teachable disposition, attend their entertainments. 

It would naturally be expected that a work in defense of modern 
spiritualism, the production of a mind accustomed to the examination 
and valuation of facts and phenomena, and of a hand skilled in de- 
scription, written, moreover, as the author relates, “under an impera- 
tive sense of duty,” would contain something in the way of specifica- 
tion and argument more exact and logical than could be found in the 
works of differently constituted reporters of spiritualistic miracles and 
deliverances. They, however, who look for this in the essay of Mr. 
Wallace, are doomed to disappointment. In nearly the same degree 
as in the cases of Hon. John W. Edmonds and Robert Dale Owen, 
the emanations from the subject seem to have prescribed the intel- 
lectual operations of the philosopher ; and modern spiritualism, which 
has gained so much of authority as a profession of faith in its claims 
by a man of high position in the ranks of physical science can con- 
fer, has gained little or nothing in the means to satisfy the judgment, 
or convince the understanding. 

Mr. Wallace, upon the authority of those amiable but not particu- 
larly accurate historiographers, Judge Edmonds and Mr. Owen, fixes 
the number of spiritualists in the United States—the country where 
the spiritualistic faith has realized the greatest progress—at “ from 
eight to eleven millions.” By “ spiritualists,”” Mr. Wallace must mean 
—if he mean any thing—persons who are rationally convinced of the 
ghostly character of the spiritualistic phenomena. Now, if he had 
brought to the examination of the subject, that scientific caution 
which he is so accustomed to employ in other fields of inquiry, he 
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could not but have perceived that, in a population of forty millions, 
it would be absurd to look for eight, much less eleven millions of 
persons of sufficient maturity and intelligence to be capable of a 
rational conviction upon any subject outside the range of their own 
immediate sensations. The United States is not yet that Utopia,- 
foreseen by philosophers of the progressive order, where all minds are 
cut to the same pattern, educated to the same degree, and inspired 
with a love of inquiry to the same extent. In every community of 
human beings, here or elsewhere, the number of thinkers—of persons 
whose beliefs are worthy to be taken as rules of judgment by any 
others, upon any subject—bears but a small proportion to the num- 
ber of non-thinkers. The attitude, of a majority of the people of 
the United States toward spiritualism is that of indifference; the 
absence of curiosity in respect to its phenomena, the absence of opin- 
ion in respect to its evidences, and the absence of either hope or fear 
in respect to the future which it professes to reveal. Of the remain- 
der, many—including the most of those who profess Christianity—are 
unbelievers and opposers; a few believe in the sense intended by Mr. 
Wallace and his authorities; while the rest either doubt the genuine- 
ness of the manifestations, or question the title to a ghostly character 
of the source from which they are derived. 

The truth is, that spiritualism fails to retain those who have given 
it their adhesion. The enthusiast of one year is the indifferentist or 
the doubter of the next. While, therefore, it is gaining upon one 
margin, it is continually losing upon the other. The reason for this 
is two-fold: satiety with its prodigies, and the absence of attractive- 
ness in the future which it discloses. Although spiritualism demands 
acceptance as a science, professes to be the foundation of a system 
of philosophy, affects to bring all things, material and immaterial, 
within the category of nature, and offers physical phenomena as wit- 
nesses to prove the soundness of its pretensions; nevertheless, in 
respect to its main purpose—to unvail to humanity another world, 
and a fost mortem state of existence—and in respect to its evidences 
—miracles and revelations—it has no right to object to being classed 
among the religions. But, whatever may be said of spiritualism as a 
science, or as the basis of a philosophy, it can hardly be denied that, 
as a religion, it fails in several important points to come up to the 
standard of rational requirement. . The future state—considered as 
an individual condition—which it discloses, is not such as would be 
calculated to inspire any well-situated resident of the solid earth 
with impatience to realize the change it necessitates; neither is there 
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any thing in the world it reveals to make it look desirable as a place 
of permanent residence for any properly constructed human being; ~ 
nor in its inhabitants, as, in various ways, they manifest themselves, 
to render it by any means certain that they would prove interesting 
as instructors, valuable as friends, or agreeable as associates. 

Religious mythology has always, in order to its casual acceptance, 
required a pretty extensive stock of faith in the neophyte; and, in 
this respect, none have been more exacting in their demands than 
the investigators of modern spiritualism. This, not because the former 
has not been voluminous enough, and the latter sufficiently nu- 
merous, but because of the incongruities of the one and the puerili- 
ties of the other. The air of antiquity with which the elder relig- 
ions are surrounded has done much to hide, and even to hallow, 
those defects which appear so plainly in the younger ; and the feats 
which credulity is required to perform in respect to the former, are 
equaled and exceeded by those which it is required to perform in 
respect to the latter. Now, faith in regard to matters which are 
assumed to be within the province accessible to positive knowledge 
is simple ; a demand that men shall lay aside their reason, sequester 
the knowledge they may have acquired through experience, and 
adopt a posture of docility which is only excusable when in the 
presence of the divinely supernatural. 

An agency which tenders itself as an explanation of the unknown, 
should not itself be inexplicable. If the causes of the so-called spirit- 
ual phenomena are, in any sense, subjects of distinct knowledge, they 
must be capable of definition by something beside themselves. If 
there is a potential co-ordination between spiritual and secular science, 
there must be a point where the elements of the one are cognizable 
under the predicates of the other. To say that a spirit is a spirit is 
not, in rational contemplation, altogether satisfactory. When informed 
that such and such phenomena owe their origin to spirits, the ques- 
tion, What is a spirit? precedes the question whether or not, to 
spirits, such things are possible. When furniture becomes mysteri- 
ously locomotive, bells, horns and musical instruments break loose 
after their respective kinds, without visible human intervention, pen- 
cils become impregnated with enigmatical spontaneity, and deliver 
an eruption of proverbs and messages, and apparitions rise and sub- 
mit to the processes of photography, and these marvels are attributed 
to spirits, the sister science—if there is the relation of sisterhood 
between the spiritual and the secular—has a right to be informed of 
the nature of a spirit, in order to be convinced whether or not it is 
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possible that spirits are endowed with a capacity for such perform- 
ances. What reason—it may, not impertinently, inquire—is there 
for supposing that the spirit of a dead man can do more—in the way 
of the exertion of physical force, for example—than the spirit of a 
living man? 

Under the head of “ Moral Teachings of Spiritualism,” Mr. Wal- 
lacé gives four articles to explain the “ Theory of Human Nature,” 
which is “‘ the outcome of the phenomena taken in their entirety, and 
more or less explicitly taught by the communications which purport 
to come from spirits.” Two of these, which relate to the nature of 
man and the transformation which, at death, he undergoes, are as 
follows : 


“1, Man is a duality consisting of an organized spiritual form, evolved coinci- 
dently with and permeating the physical body, and having —a organs 
and developments. 

“2. Death is the separation of this duality, and effects no denne in the spirit, 
morally or intellectually.” 

Contrasted with the “ physical body” in the foregoing, is the 
“ spiritual form:” the opposition implying that, in spiritualistic con- 
templation, while the one is material, the other is immaterial. A 
spirit, therefore, is an abstract vitality, a figure without substance, a 
fraction of nothing organized and developed. 

Spiritual science, which, as Mr. Wallace alleges, abolishes the dis- 
tinction between the natural and the supernatural, by bringing all 
things and phenomena within the domain of nature, seems also to 
demand an obliteration of the difference between the material and 
the immaterial. It is rather curious in this connection, and adds not 
a little to the difficulties in the way of comprehending and accepting 
the spiritual theory, that, while “the separation of the duality effects 
no change in the spirit morally or intellectually,” it should prove the 
initiatory step to such surprising changes in its physical powers and 
proclivities. To the mind unenlightened by the philosophy of spirit- 
ualism, it would seem strange that development should be retarded. 
where, naturally, it would be most, and accelerated where naturally: 
it would be least, expected. A spirit having form and organs is a 
thing pretty difficult to conceive. It could hardly be cognizable in 
any science but that’'which was constructed expressly for its enter- 
tainment. But when this emanation from material humanity per- 
forms feats of strength and dexterity of which the duality, before the 
separation was incapable, the question where wonders are to cease, 
and the demand for faith be suspended, becomes interesting. 
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* A system of positive knowledge should not only be able to meet 
‘all the tests which sceptics may propose, logical as well as experi- 
mental, but should invite their multiplication. This spiritualism 
declines to do. When asked for explanations, it responds with phys- 
ical miracles and dogmatic revelations. With suspicious sameness 
and melancholy monotony, the continued relish of which by spiritual- 
ists can only be accounted for upon the hypothesis of infatuation, it 
delivers its equivocal messages, works its useless wonders, raises its 
suspicious apparitions, and chants the litany of a circular jargon which 
it offers as a philosophy, and which holds out continually promises 
of further instruction that are never realized. 

A true philosophy appeals inevitably to the higher faculties of the 
intellect ; a false, to the lower. The one seeks to establish itself upon 
conviction, the other upon mystification ; the former makes free, the 
latter takes captive the understanding. Mr. Wallace, aman conver- 
sant with the logic and dialectics of science, accepts it as a fact to be 
believed on the relation of spirits, that, like the material body, the 
spiritual form is organized and developed. Now, aside from the 
unthinkability of such a thing as an organic and functional nonentity 
—as the organs developed in physical humanity belong to it, either 
primarily or secondarily, for the purpose of individual preservation 
or collective perpetuation, why it is required to transport them to 
another world where, so far as appears, there is neither production 
nor reproduction, needs to be explained. Physical nature elimingtes 
those of its parts which, in the process of evolution, become useless ; 
how is it that in non-physical nature, redundancies, abortive develop- 
ments, organs without functions to correspond, are continued ? 

The first revelation of modern spiritualism, as Mr. Wallace relates, 
was a message rapped out in March 1848, to Miss Kate Fox, then a 
young woman of the age of nine years, giving to her, and through 
her to the world, the not particularly important piece of information 
that the remains of a man who had been murdered five years pre- 
viously, had been buried in the cellar of the house in which, with her 
parents, she resided. The first revelation of the spiritual dispensa- 
tion immediately preceding the present, was spoken out to Sweden- 
borg by a spirit who appeared to him in person, as he raised his eyes 
from the dinner table at which he was placed, advising him not to eat 
to excess. These two initiatory revelations—the one of one spirit- 
ualistic period, and the other of another—are of about the average 
importance of spiritual messages; and the facts present the strange 
and not a little perplexing dilemma: Are these things impostures or 
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delusions ; the work of the hands of charlatans or of the brains of 
visionaries; or are the spirits of the dead, in another world, reduced 
to such a level of mental poverty and moral imbecility, as that, hav- 
ing opened communication with the living, they have nothing better 
to communicate ? 

In fact, nothing can be more spiritless than the revelations which 
purport to come from spirits. Information of any value in respect 
to matters of fact, advice of any importance in respect to the regu- 
lation of the conduct, intelligence of any interest in respect to things 
physical or metaphysical, have, none of them, been received. By the 
admissions of those who write in defense of spiritualism, Mr. Wallace 
included, it appears that many—some say a large majority—of the 
communications touching the condition of spirits in the spirit world, 
are falsehoods; and this humiliating confession is extorted from the 
advocates of the spiritualistic theory, by the palpable contradictions 
of the spiritual disclosures. Nor are the falsifications confined to 
matters within any one field of inquiry, but extend to all with nearly 
equal impartiality. In short, the distinguishing characteristic of dis- 
embodied spirits appears to be that they are liars. In this world 
men seldom utter untruths, except under the influence of some spe- 
cial motive, usually of interest; in the other, by all accounts, a 
different code of ethics prevails; and a habit which, in the one, 
would expose an individual to suspicion and avoidance, would, in 
in the other, be regarded as, if not a laudable, an excusable exercise 
of the faculty of invention. This would seem to dispose of the 
notion that the spiritualistic next world is a place appointed for the 
realization of a higher development: at least it would negative the 
presumption that any development, in the right direction, had been 
realized. All the inducements to falsehood here, have their source 
and exciting cause in that congeries of solids and fluids which, 
together, constitute visible humanity, and which are laid aside at the 
moment of transition from one state of being to another; and rather 
than believe that the souls of men become, through the process of 
disembodiment, so deteriorated as to enjoy a habit of purposeless 
falsification, it would be preferable to accept the doctrine of the 
Catholic priesthood, that the authors of the phenomena are devils 
who have been turned loose upon the’ upper world, by divine per- 
mission, to counteract that disbelief in the supernatural which modern 
science has initiated. , 

In all that relates to human interests and affairs, the question cuz 
bono is always in order. It can not be conceded that spiritualism is 
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of any value to mankind, until it is made to appear that something 
of importance has been realized through its agency. The world is 
too busy and too much in earnest to allow itself to be long occupied, 
however mysterious may be their origin, with mere barren phenomena. 
It can not be admitted, because it has never been shown—because 
the apologists for spiritualism have endeavored to show it, and 
have not succeeded—that spiritualism has ever imparted a single 
new rule of conduct to mankind, placed in a better light any pre- 
viously accepted maxim, or in any respect added to the store of say- 
ings worthy of preservation. The best of its deliverances are as 
inane as the worst of those of poor Tupper; and there is more of 
the essence of wisdom in a single page of obsolete Colton, than can 
be found in the entire body of spiritualistic disclosures from the day 
when, twenty-six years ago, the unquiet ghost of a peripatetic vender 
of tinware first began to vex the reluctant movables of the Fox 
household at Hydesville, New York, to the present “anno dominti.” 

But if modern spiritualism is déficient.in dignity in respect to its 
revelations, it is even more so in respect to its physical manifestations 
—its miracles. Here is wonder-working for no apparent purpose, 
except to excite or to gratify an idle curiosity. In deep darkness or 
in dim twilight, at the invocation of the adept, the spirits abandon 
the spheres appropriated to their residence, and make known their 
presence by the signals appointed for the purpose. Then the para- 
phernalia of the household where the faithful are assembled, becomes 
endowed with a mysterious vitality. Bureaus and pianos steal from 
their standing-places against the walls, and glide noiselessly to the 
center of the apartment ; chairs and tables rock and vibrate as if in a 
state of disreputable inebriety, or perform strange quadrupedal polkas 
* and minuets; musical instruments waltz around the room, near the 
ceiling, or turn vocal of their own accord with strains of fantastic 
melody; horns bray out of themselves, as if blown by an invisible 
Eolus; bells become incontinent, toss themselves in frantic somer- 
saults and emit peal after peal of discordant clamor. Under spiritual 
auspices, fire refuses to burn, chains to confine, and blows to injure ; 
bifurcated garments 4@re marvelously withdrawn from persons whose 
limbs are restrained by fetters and handcuffs, and as marvelously 
replaced ; in short, all the various wonders, tricks, and antics ascribed 
of old to fairies, ghosts, and witches, reappear in the spiritualistic 
repertory, even to that of evading the force of terrestrial gravitation 
and riding, either with or without the traditional broomstick, upon 
the invisible wings of the atmosphere. 
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But this is not all that modern spiritualism does to undignify 
itself and cancel the claims of its theory of a future state to the accept- 
ance of mankind. The spirit-rapt worker of miracles, places himself 
upon the same level with the professors of mechanical necromancy ; 
the spirits in the one case corresponding to the confederates in the 
other. Both alike exhibit their marvels to miscellaneous audiences 
for money; and in many instances their performances are so similar, 
that which is juggle and which miracle is a point difficult to decide. 
Indeéd they may be said to interchange avocations, so that, at 
different times, the same individual is thaumaturgist and conjurer. 
Between the Davenport brothers—whom Mr. Wallace indorses as 
genuine media—and Signor Blitz or Monsieur Alexander, the unlike- 
ness, either in the style or in the morale of their respective exhibitions 
is not very considerable; and so far as can be perceived, the world is 
under obligations quite as heavy to the prestidigitators as to the 
apocalyptists. 

In curious contrast with the exactitude which the science of 
material things observes in respect to its evidences is the liberality 
practiced in favor of the science of immaterial things. Strangely 
enough for a natural philosopher, Mr. Wallace finds, both in the 
agreements and in the disagreements of spiritual testimony, proof 
of the correctness of the spiritualistic theory. He says: 


“ The fact that the communications do not agree as to the condition, occupations, 
pleasures, and capacities of individual spirits, so far from being a difficulty, as has 
been absurdly supposed, is what ought to have been expected ; while the agreement 
on the essential features of what we have stated to be the spiritual theory of a future 
state of existence is all the more striking, and tends to establish that theory as fun- 
damental truth.” 


Now the fact that the testimony which the spirits bear concerning 
themselves and each other, and concerning their condition and occu- 
pations is false and conflicting, is something of a difficulty, especially 
when taken in connection with the doctrine that the spirit world is a 


place to which men are translated for the purpose of improvement; 


and, if it does not suggest misgivings in regard to the existence of 
the world itself, might, not unnaturally, present the inquiry, whether, 
all things considered, it can be a very agreeable place of residence. 
But while spirit intelligence is confessedly unreliable in matters of 
detail, there has not been that agreement on the essential features 
of the spiritual theory of a future state which is calculated to afford 
it a very firm establishment. Says Mr. Wallace: 
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“In the scores of volumes and pamphlets of spiritual literature I have read, I 
have found no statement of a spirit describing ‘winged angels,’ or ‘golden harps,’ 
or the ‘throne of God,’ to which the humblest orthodox Christian thinks he will be 
introduced if he goes to heaven at all.” 





The difficulty with Mr. Wallace is, that having come rather late 
into spiritualism, he did not go back far enough in his investigations. 
Swedenborg—whom modern spiritualists affect to repudiate, as the 
modern Swedenborgians affect to repudiate spiritualism, but who was, 
nevertheless, a prophet of the penultimate spiritual dispensation— 
while he largely modified the orthodox heaven and hell, did not 
aspire to the place of a revolutionist. He saw both angels and 
devils, while he foreshadowed the dogma of progressive evolution, 
and of spheres provided as the residences of spirits in different 
stages of development. Corresponding with the two aspects of 
Swedenborgianism, the early spiritualists of the present dispensation 
experienced a division into two sects: one of which adopted and 
extended the scheme of evolution to the exclusion of the orthodox 
belief, while the other took the opposite direction, went back to the 
apocalypse, and outdid the exile of Patmos in glowing descriptions 
of the New Jerusalem. The latter, however, has disappeared, its par- 
ticles either going back to the church or forward to the new theory; 
but the fact that it once existed is a negative to any claim to accept- 
ance made by modern spiritualism on the ground of the uniformity 
of its evidences. 

Still, it will hardly do to deny that there is a phenomenal basis 
for the spiritualistic idea. There are—at least there are pretty strong 
reasons to believe there are—more things in heaven and earth than 
are included within the boundaries of that which is called “secular 
science.” That which is called spiritualism is not a thing of modern 
origin: it is as old as humanity. Traces of its existence are to be 
found in the histories of all nations: of its influence in every body of 
philosophy, poetry, and literature; in the religious superstitions, tra- 
ditions, legends, and folk-lore of all mankind. There has been no 
. long period of time within which it has not appeared; and while, 
from causes similar to those which are now operative, it has failed to 
acquire or to preserve an institutional establishment, it has, to a 
greater or less extent, pervaded every field of thought, and left its 
traces on every province of speculation. That belief, firmly enter- 
tained by many, and utterly rejected by but few, in the actuality of 
phenomena that occur independently of any known natural agency, 
which has descended through the ages, stamped its impressions, in 
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some form, upon the mental constitution of every human being, and 
maintains its hold in spite of the precepts of science and the protests 
of the intellect, is no mere creation of the fancy; or else we are com- 
pelled to contemplate the fancy as endowed with powers that are not 
conceded to it by modern metaphysicians. Modern science holds us 
to the maxim that there are no creations out of nothing ; and that, no 
more in the transcendental than in the palpable universe, can there 
be a genesis without material. There must—such is the law of its 
predicates—have been an objective basis even to a hallucination; 
from which it follows that that faculty which, in ancient times, gave 
to every grove and fountain its attendant nymphs and naiads, and 
to every household its tutelary Lares and Penates, and which, among 
the Germanic tribes, peoples the caves and mines with gnomes and 
the woods and fields with fairies, did not work upon a mere vacuity. 

Physical science has its catalogue of elements and its catalogue 
of forces. It believes that it has included within its boundaries the 
sum total of nature’s continent: that there is nothing which does 
not fall within one or the other of its categories. It has classified and 
arranged; constructed a system in which its confidence is implicit, 
and devised and laid down predicates to which it attaches the validity 
of immutable law. Its elements are subject to analysis according to 
given formulas; its forces correlate, and it has mapped out the path 
in which its futurelJabors are to be prosecuted. It believes—and there 
is no disputing its correctness in this respect—that there can be no 
effect without a cause adequate to its production ; it believes, further- 
more, that there can be no phenomena within the region it occupies, 
the cause of which is not in some one of the forces it has enumerated. 
But even physical science, liberal as it professes to be, and liberaliz- 
ing as are supposed to be its influences, is not without its congestions ; 
and there are others besides M. Comte, who have had visions of a 
time when, having satisfied itself of its own completeness, science 
shall sit down upon its throne, and order the doors to be shut in the 
faces of those importunate persons who might come with requests 
that it should accept additions to its empire, or revise any one of its 
ordinances. 

It is not science itself—which is forever young—that aspires to 
set metes and bounds to its dominion. It is the man of science who 
grows old, whose intellectual joints become stiffened and whose 
intellectual muscles attenuated ; who, satisfied of the encyclopedic 
extent of his own knowledge, does not want his complacency dis- 
turbed by the intrusion of facts which refuse to be amenable to 
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formulas which he has convinced himself are infallible. There are 
crustacea in the schools as well as in the sea, with this difference in 
favor of the latter, that there is an annual moulting to allow for an 
annual growth; as well in secular science as in transcendental; and 
the professor of physics’ may as effectually secrete around himself a 
shell through which knowledge can not penetrate, as a professor of 
metaphysics. 

It is a consciousness on the part of thousands who do not believe 
in spiritualism that there is something besides mere charlatanry in the 
manifestation, which has prevented the exjosés of several gentlemen 
of scientific eminence from producing upon the public mind the 
effects which their authors probably anticipated. Multitudes who 
care nothing for the spiritualistic theory are unable to lay down their 
belief that there is more in the phenomena than Messrs. Tyndall, 
Huxley, and Faraday were inclined to discover. Admit—and this is, 
perhaps, the sentiment of the largest number—admit that there has 
been much of chicanery and delusion; admit that the Holmeses are 
impostors, Mr. Owen a dupe, and Katy King not a materialized spirit, 
but an illiterate trickster, whose jewelled presents went to pawn- 
brokers instead of sparkling among the immortals; admit that the 
phenomena are inconstant, and that dishonest arts have been many 
times employed to supply their places when they failed to appear ; 
admit that spiritualism, taken as a whole, is paltry—its philosophy a 
jargon, its works trivial, its science a pretense, its promises unreliable, 
and the future which it reveals unacceptable, and still there is a prob- 
lem in which its phenomena are contained, as old as humanity, and 
now as ever awaiting solution. 

It is not a little adverse to the interests of knowledge, that while 
a portion of the scientific men of the age have gone into an investi- 
gation of the phenomena with an apparent determination to find in 
them nothing but jugglery and deception, another portion, including 
the author of the “ Defense,” have no sooner become convinced of 
their reality than they have subscribed to the notion of their ghostly 
origin. To the docility of faith upon one side, stands opposed the 
obstinacy of predetermined unbelief on the other. There has been 
no suspension of judgment upon either part; and the contributions 
to the cause of truth made by the scientists are of as little value as 
those made by the spiritualists. It is almost incredible, that men 
who have passed their lives in the observation of phenomena, sub- 
jective as well as objective, as they are believed to have done, have 
not, in the course of their experience, seen or felt something which 
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is incompatible with the belief that there is nothing in the matter 
but trickery and deception ; and there is, to say the least, room for 
the presumption that there has been a blindness not attributable, 
strictly, to natural causes, with which they have been afflicted. 

It may not be the most important, but it is certainly the most 
curious problem now before man for his,gsolution. From whence 
came these phenomena, the like of which have, for thousands of 
years, been a terror and an énigmato humanity? The answer of the 
spiritualist is not satisfactory; that of the materialist has not been 
accepted. There are too many thousands of sane and honest people © 
who have not only witnessed the manifestations, but have produced 
them, who can not entertain the latter. There is a general con- 
sciousness that there is something somewhere—either in humanity or 
its environment—which the current philosophy has not included ; and 
that, either in respect to the one or to the other, science needs a 
revision. 

There is enough that is common to all the legends, stories, and 
reports in which disembodied spirits, ghosts, phantoms, fairies, 
spectres, gnomes, and demons are included—to the unexplained and 
seemingly unnatural influences which some individuals exert over 
others, both in contact and at a distance—to those stray transmis- 
sions of intelligence on matters of fact, those mysterious premonitions 
of which nearly every one has had more or less experience, and those 
startling displays of dynamic force, in the production of which ma- 
terial things seem inspired with supernatural spontaneity, to indicate 
a persistent cause and a common origin. Among those who admit 
the reality of the phenomena, there is a consciousness so general, 
that it may not unfairly be called universal, that, diverse as they are 
in appearance and in their seeming proximate causes, there is, if 
it could be formulated, a definition in which all of them may be 
included. The grim shades and fearful noises which constituted the raw 
material of those goblin tales that, before the era of newspaper and 
Sunday-school library romanticism, made up a body of oral literature 
which was transmitted from generation to generation, and, even yet, 
maintains its place at the kitchen fireside; the marvels of mesmer- 
ism; those unaccountable perceptions of the presence or the approach 
of individuals who are themselves invisible ; the apparitions described 
by Catherine Crowe in her “ Night Side of Nature,” the physical mar- 
vels recorded by Richenbach—all these are without doubt compre- 
hensible within a single term, and owe their occurrence to the same 
mysterious agency. 
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The order of phenomena in which the spiritualistic are included is 
divisible into three classes: 1. Those in the production of which there 
is no declared or discovered cause, intelligent or non-intelligent—as 
when, of their own accord, bells ring, stones throw themselves, furni- 
ture topples or tumbles, and dishes commit felo-de-se by leaping dis- 
tractedly from the shelveg upon which they had been deposited; 2. 
Those in respect to which there is no pretense of spiritual interven- 
tion—as the feats of mesmerism and* those physical and mental 
movements and influences popularly termed psychological; 3. Those 
which are assumed to be the work of spirits, and—if there be such 
and they are to be believed—in whole ‘or in part, of the spirits of 
persons deceased—as messages, oral, written, or rapped, and appari- 
tions. Now, according to the maxims of science, it is not allowable, 
in the consideration of any order of phenomena, to assume more than 
one cause where one is sufficient to account for any portion of the 
same; and, as it is admitted by spiritualistic writers that some of the 
phenomena called spiritual are the work of the spirits of the living ; 
and as it can not be shown—outside of that which purports to be 
spiritual revelation—that the rest are the wotk of the spirits of the 
dead, it appears illogical to attribute any of them to the latter. This, 
especially, as spiritualists themselves allow that there are cases in 
which it is determinable whether a given act is the performance of 
ante-mortem or post-mortem existences. 

This community of origin—leaving out the ecclesiastical dogma 
of direct diabolic intervention—would seem to afford, as the source 
of the phenomena, a choice between three agencies, to each of which, 
by different writers, they have been attributed: the spirits, to wit, 
of deceased persons; the organized totalities of living individuals; 
and blind forces of nature, in some inconceivable way, self-stimulated 
to activity. The fact of community of origin is admitted by writers 
of the spiritualistic order; but, of these, all alike decline to recog- 
nize a distinction between the spirits of the living and those of the 
dead, including both indiscriminately under the equivocal phrase, 
“intelligent cause of the phenomena.” Thus Mr. Wallace, in a note, 
invites his readers not to regard the word spirit— which is often 
considered so objectionable by scientific men ”—as “ implying spirits 
of the dead, unless expressly so stated ;” while, in the body of the 
essay, he does not seem to have found it convenient to state expressly 
to which class of spirits the wonders he records are to be attributed. 
In fact, there is an apparent unwillingness pervading the minds of 
the more recent and prudent defenders of the spiritualism, as shown 
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in their writings, to commit themselves so far as to cfedit all the 
phenomena or even the entirety of any single manifestation to the 
spirits of the deceased, or to supply a test by which it may be ascer- 
tained where the agency of one order of spirits ends and that of the 
other begins. 

There is place for a distinction which Mr. Wallace, it will be seen, 
takes pains to overlook, between phencmena the product of an 
agency which is incidentally intelligent, and phenomena the product 
of an intelligent agent acting consciously in their production. There 
is a manifest begging of the question in the predicate that the cause 
of the phenomena called spiritual, is a force acting under the direc- 
tion of a conscious intelligence. It is impossible to conceive that 
congeries of materials and forces which together constitute inorganic 
nature, or that it is capable spontaneously to beget the phenomena of 
the class first enumerated, and there is no evidence yet discovered 
that they are the work of a will intelligent in their production. In 
the phenomena of the second and third classes, there is a point 
where the consciousness of a living human factor comes into relations 
with the agency by which they are produced, and in some sort pre- 
scribes their character and occurrence. That this agency or energy 
is a natural force, no more self-conscious, nor spontaneously active 
than any of the other forces which nature has ordained and science 
catalogued ; that it is subject to the equivalents of the laws which 
they obey, and becomes efficient under the equivalents of the same 
conditions that are essential to their efficiency, are things which they 
who would preserve their faith in the stability of nature are com- 
pelled to accept, and the admission of which is implied even in the 
literature of spiritualism itself. What name should be given to this 
energy—galvanism, magnetism, electricity, “od ’—is of little impor- 
tance, so long as the conditions of its activity remain to be discov- 
ered ; for it is unwise to contend over a term which, when adopted, 
inciudes a controversy in respect to its definition. 

Admitting the possibility that the manifestations called spiritual 
are the work of disembodied spirits, admitting the possibility that 
they are feats of mechanical necromancy, there still remains the 
possibility that the force to which they owe their origin is one of the 
energies of nature, the efficient cause of whose activities resides in 
living organisms: operatin, sometimes under the direction, and some- 
times independently of a conscious will, and now and then, but not 
always, evincing the movements of a low order of intelligence. If 
there is such an element in nature, it can not be annihilated by the 
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refusal of sciéntific men to include it within the field of their explora- 
tions; and any attempt, on their part, to ignore it out of existence 
can only react upon themselves in the form of loss of reputation and 
influence. The rightful domain of science includes all that is cogniz- 
able as matter, or as phenomena, and it is not for the professor to 
prescribe limits to it under the direction of either his inertia or his 
ignorance. It is to the professed interpreters of nature that man- 
kind are entitled to look for information in all that can be known of 
these phenomena. Several of them have admitted this, by examina- ’ 
tions, hasty in themselves, and, in respect to the conclusions to 
which they led, unacceptable; and from such men, for their own sake, 
the world is entitled to hear farther. 

Phenomena cease to be objects of superstitious reverence when 
their causes are comprehended ; they also cease to be such objects 
when, through familiarity, their occurrence passes unnoticed. Hu- 
manity really knows nothing of the genesis or the nature of that force 
which we call gravitation, under the influence of which, every atom . 
of the material universe is allied to every other, and made capable of 
assisting in the production of acommon result ; and yet having learned 
from experience that its action, under like conditions is invariable, it } i 
posits it in the order of nature, where it is an object only of scientific 
curiosity. If there were an invisible and impalpable medium, includ- 
ing every human being, or every sensuous existence, rendering them 
capable of collective manifestations of force or intelligence, the fact 
would be no more wonderful—it would be far less so—than the fact 
that there is a relation between the static and dynamic conditions of 
every particle of matter in the sun and the static and dynamic condi- 
tions of every particle of matter in the planet Jupiter. Astronomy is 
compelled to postulate an ether pervading alike cosmical bodies and 
intercosmical spaces—an entity which no astronomer has ever seen, \\ 
felt, weighed, or measured—simply because it is indispensable to a 
* rational explanation of astronomical phenomena. Within a certain 
4 limit, the existence of such a medium is directly demonstrable from 
phenomena whose actuality is too thoroughly proved to admit of 
dispute; and there are facts as well as analogies to sustain the theory 
that it not only comprehends all humanity, but every thing having 
an organized form and a conscious existence. 

We employ the word “ battery” to designate a congeries of mechan- 
ical appliances and chemical agents used in the generation of a force 
of a special character, which is called magnetism or electricity ; and, 
by metonymy, use the same term to characterize certain living tissues, 
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whose phenomena, in some respects, resemble those produced by the 
mechanico-chemical arrangement. Thus the human brain and nervous 
system are often alluded to as batteries; nor is this improper, except 
when carried to the extreme of inferring from resemblance in the 
mode of activity, identity in the product. It is no more incredible 
than many things which humanity has been compelled to accept as 
true, and is far better proved than some, that the combined brain 
and nervous system of animate nature constitute, so to speak, a bat- 
tery, of which each ‘several brain and nervous system is a section ; 
producing its phenomena without personal consciousness in its collec- 
tive or combined, and sometimes with, and sometimes without. in its 
individual manifestations. 

There is no denying the difficulty of the subject; and he would 
need to be very much or very little learned, to start a theory in which 
he could place unwavering confidence. The hypothesis of a common 
force, like gravitation, or a common medium like the ether, or an 
universal influence like magnetism or electricity, would seem to 
account for a larger number of the phenomena than any other; but 
whether it comes up to the scientific requirement of accounting for 
all, it would be imprudent to affirm. As there can be no genera- 
tion of force without a corresponding expenditure of material, and as 
the spiritual manifestations, as they are called, are often exhibitions 
of force without any apparent expenditure, the supposition of a vast 
generative apparatus that can be drawn upon without consciousness 
on the part of those who contribute to its maintenance, acquires 
plausibility. If this all-pervading potentiality, whatever it may be 
called, is a bond of alliance between all orders of animate nature, the 
fact may explain the origin of these exhibitions of force, such as only 
a low grade of intelligence would initiate, and whose purpose is only 
to frighten and injure. Finally, as the mental phenomena from such 
source must represent its average mind, it would account for the 
poverty, in an intellectual point of view, of the spiritualistic deliver- 
ances 
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N every age there are certain great movements of human thought, 
which more or Jess influence the convictions of men in the mass, 
and carry them on to conclusions which, but a few years before, would 
have seemed altogether improbable. Sometimes it is very difficult to 
account for these movements. There has been often no master-mind 
leading the way: whatever works have been written have rather been 
the result of the wave of thought passing over that small portion of 
the world which thinks, than the cause of the wave. As far as cause 
can be traced, the new movement is a reaction, a recoil of mind, from 
that which has gone before, whether in the way of dissatisfaction at 
the sloth and inactivity of the previous age, and at its being ignobly 
content to have no high aspiration, no lofty sense of the nobleness of 
man’s mission, or of a rebound from overstrained dogmatism and prin- 
ciples urged on to an extent which made them practically a burden 
and wearisomeness too great fot men to endure. ; 

The latter is perhaps the more common origin of new develop- 
ments of thought, and is a power larger and more constantly at work 
than weare apt to imagine. But the explanation of the movements 
of the mind in our own time is rather to be sought in the meanness of 
the last century. Upon the whole, it was not a time of high purposes, 
though the War of Independence on the one side of the Atlantic, and 
the resistance to the despotism of Napoleon on the other, show that 
it was not wanting in great practical results. But as the present cen- 
tury advanced, the old lethargy which had enwrapped the minds of 
the English-speaking race gave way. Some men became intensely 
active in working for practical reforms; others set new modes of 
thought in motion, and everywhere there was an eager desire for 
thoroughness, and for probing the principles of things to the very 
bottom. The old argument of “continuance ’—that a thing should 
still exist because it had existed—gave way to an intense realism, 
which would let nothing exist unless it could prove its right to exist- 
ence. Utilitarianism became the order of the day, and that poetry 
which often gilds a sleepy age, and makes it dwell at peace in a dream- 
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land of repose, vanished before the energy of men keenly alive to the 
necessities and imperfections of the present. 

It is this intense realism that has made men restless and ill at 
ease at having to believe in miracles. A miracle stands on entirely 
different grounds from the whole present order of things, and is out 
of harmony with the main current of our thoughts. There have been 
ages when men lived for the future, when the present was neglected, 
and things unseen were the realities which engrossed their thoughts. 
When we read the accounts of the trials for witchcraft in New England 
a century or two ago, we find not the accusers only, but the accused, 
full of ideas of the preternatural. What they saw had but slight 
influence upon them ; what they imagined had alone power over their 
minds. We, on the contrary, live in the present. The turn of our 
minds is to verify every thing. We call for proof, and whatever can not 
be proved we reject. It is not merely miracles which we treat thus, 
but most of what the last century regarded as historical realities. The 
intense historical activity of the present day, which has rewritten 
for us the annals of Greece and Rome, of the Church and of England, 
of the great eras of Spain and the Netherlands, besides special studies 
of great value, has its origin in that same spirit for searching and 
proving which leads so many to reject miracles. 

It is altogether unfair to lay the rejection of miracles to the charge 
of physical science. The leaders of science are as thoroughly realistic 
as our historians and men of letters, but not more so. They are 
themselves phenomena of an age which perpetually asks What is? 
They inquire into the conformation of the earth and its constituents ; 
into the motions of the heavenly bodies, and the laws which govern 
them, with the same eagerness to find out present facts, and the 
explanation of them, as animates the historian and the practical 
reformer. Old beliefs in our day can no more stand their ground 
than old laws and old customs, unless they can prove their right to 
stand by an appeal to present usefulness. It is of no use to appeal to 
any thing else. In the present state of men’s minds, if a thing does 
not fit in to the present, it seems to have no right to exist at all. 

But if the progress of physical science has little to do with the 
dislike to the supernatural, the rapid increase of material wealth, and 
the advance made in every thing which tends to present comfort and 
enjoyment, have much to do with it. We are living in an age when 
the present is full of enjoyment. By our large ascendency over the 
powers of nature, the earth yields us its treasure with a bountifulness 
never known before. Our homes are replete with comforts and luxuries 
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little dreamed of by those who went before ; and the secret forces of 
nature are pressed into our service,and do our bidding. Side by side 
with this subjection of nature there has grown up a greatness of material 
enterprise hitherto unknown. Vast projects are undertaken and per- 
severed in, before which the greatest merchant princes of antiquity 
would have quailed. There is a grandeur of conception, a nobleness 
of purpose, an unflinching courage in many of the commercial under- 
takings of the present day, which, though gain may be their final ob- 
ject, yet give them a dignity and a poetry that make them for the time 
enough to conceal the deep cravings which are man’s peculiar endow- 
ment, and which mark him out as a being destined for no common 
purposes. 

Yet this present greatness of material things dwarfs many of man’s 
higher gifts. Its influence begins early. Even in education it makes 
men aim chiefly at utilitarian objects, and at too early results. Parents 
do not care for any thing which does not lead directly and at once to 
profit and pay. Whatever develops man's thinking powers, and aims 
simply at making him better and nobler in himself, is thrust aside. 
It would take too much time; defer too long the quick harvest of 
gains; might make men even indifferent to worldly prosperity, and 
unwilling to sacrifice every thing to material wealth. Or, at all events, 
it lies out of the circle of men’s every-day thoughts. Life is an eager 
race, with boundless prizes for all who press onward and upward. 
In so active a contest, with every energy on the stretch, and every 
exertion richly rewarded, it is no wonder if the present is enough ; 
and in its “enjoyment men thrust from them indignantly every thing 
that would interfere with and render them less fit for the keen struggle 
after earthly success. 

It is this spirit which makes it so difficult for men to believe in 
the supernatural. The purpose of miracles, and their whole use and 
intention hold so entirely distinct a place from that which is now the 
main purpose of the mass of men, that they will hear no evidence 
for them, nor stop calmly to consider whether they may not after all 
hold a necessary place in the order of things, and be as indispensable 
for man’s perfectness as is this present activity. What too many do 
is to put aside the consideration of them entirely. They have a sort 
of notion that miracles contradict the laws of nature, and are there- 
fore impossible. Without perhaps denying the historical accuracy 
of the Gospels in the main, they yet suppose that they were written 
by credulous men in a credulous age, and that if cool observers had 
been present, they could have explained on natural grounds all that 
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took place. Probably they do not think much about the super- 
natural at all. They have plenty to occupy them; have no spare 
time; find their lives full of interest; they rise early to their labor 
and late take rest; and so are content with a general feeling that, 
whatever may be the explanation of man being what he is, and of 
the world being what it is, time will reveal it, and that no obligation 
lies upon a busy man to inquire into abstruse questions, with no pres- 
ent profit. When business is over and old age has come, then it 
will be his duty to make his peace with Heaven. And he will dosoin 
the ordinary way, as other men do. Religion is a thing relegated to 
the background for the present; in due time he will attend to it 
as a practical matter, in the same way in which he will attend to the 
making of his will. 

This thorough realism of the nineteenth century, intensified by the 
vast facilities of combined action and mutual intercourse, which 
make us live constantly in one another’s company, would banish all 
care and thought of the future from our minds, if it were not that 
the belief in the existence of a God and of a future life is an un- 
dying conviction of our nature. It is a necessary part of ourselves 
to look forward. No present gains or successes can content us. We 
turn always to the future, and that with an eagerness which would 
make life unendurable if we were forced to believe that life were all. 
The doctrine of annihilation may be professed, but can never really 
be believed ; for it violates the deepest instincts of our hearts. And 
thus compelled by the very constitution of our natures to believe 
that there is a God, and that we exist after death, religion itself 
becomes a very real thing, and supplies a real need. The existence 
of a God and the immortality of man are not doctrines which need 
proving. They are intuitions, innate ideas, which may and do gain 
form arid shape from advancing knowledge, but which grew out of 
the soul itself. Over the savage they have little influence, but civil- 
ized and thinking men can never be complete and entire unless these 
deep instincts of our inner being have their needs fully met and satis- 
fied. In aman who stands perfect and complete, the necessities of 
the future must be as fully and entirely recognized and supplied as 
the requirements of the present. He must have a religion. 

Now religion is either natural or revealed. Not that these two are 
opposed. The revealed religion which Christians profess contains 
and gives new authority to all the truths of natural religion, while 
extending itself far beyond them. Natural religion is a dim feeling 
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of right from wrong, so far as the indications of a righteous govern- 
ment existing now, and the laws of our own nature, and the mar- 
velous gift of conscience, enable us. In revealed religion we have 
fuller knowledge: knowledge of God's attributes, not merely as far as 
we can trace them in his works, but still more as they are manifested 
in his dealing with man, as made known to us in revelation itself; 
knowledge of man, both as regards his present state and his future 
hopes; more exact knowledge, too, of right and wrong, the appeal 
~ now lying not to the varying codes of human morality, nor even to 
the inner conscience, which, as a faculty capable of education and 
development, is no rigid rule, but one which bends to every state 
of things, and adapts itself to every stage and degree of human pro- 
gress and decay. Under a revealed religion the appeal is to an un- 
changing law of Truth. Morality has at last a settled basis, and 
man a fixed standard by which to judge his actions. 

It seems almost supererogatory to show that natural religion does 
not suffice for man’s wants. We know of no one who has definitely 
asserted that it does. Even Kant, though he appears to think that 
Christianity might now be dispensed with, yet distinctly holds that 
natural religion, without the teaching of Christianity, would not even 
now have been enlightened enough, or pure enough, or certain enough, 
to guide man’s life. But the whole state of the heathen world before 
Christ came, and now wherever Christianity is unknown, is proof suffi- 
cient of the utter powerlessness of natural religion. The Greek world, 
with its marvelous taste in art and appreciation of the beautiful, was 
yet intensely wicked. The state of things at Rome under the empire 
was so foul that modern pens would blush to describe it. What 
natural religion is where civilization does not exist, the condition now 
of savage tribes proves clearly enough. We will touch therefore only 
upon one point, that of progress. Apart from Christianity, there are 
at most in the world the very faintest indications of progress; usually 
none at all. In no form of natural religion, in no heathen religion, 
was there any thing to lead man onward, or to make him better. At 
best, as under Mohammedanism, or the system of Confucius, there 
was stagnation. And when, as in the case of so many of the older 
civilizations of the world, decay set in, there was no recuperative 
force. Man sank steadily and hopelessly. In the Old Testament 
first do we find the thought of progress. A nation is there formed 
for a high and unique purpose ; and to shape it for its end it is placed 
in a special and immediate relation to God, and is taught by messen- 
gers sent directly by him. Under this special dispensation, its one 
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business was to grow fit for the work prepared for it; its one motto, 
progress. In the New Testament, progress is the central thought 
everywhere present ; but no longer now for one nation—it is progress 
for all mankind. It is a new kingdom that is proclaimed, and all who 
enter it are required to put away old things, and become new. It 
belongs to men who have left their previous condition far behind, and 
who, forgetting what is past, “reach forth unto those things which are 
before.” And special stress is laid everywhere upon the duty of 
bringing all men into this new kingdom, and of Christians being the 
purifying salt which is to preserve the whole world. 

The means by which Christianity thus renovates mankind, and 
becomes the moving force of all modern and real progress, is partly 
that it alone proposes to us principles so perfect that at the utmost 
our approach to their realization is a very distant one. The complete 
abnegation of self, the treatment of others with that justice, liberality, 
and love with which we should wish ourselves to be treated, and a 
holiness as absolute and entife as that of God himself—such principles, 
while practically aiding us in our upward course, yet set us a standard 
which, as a matter of fact, is unattainable. How often is this misun- 
derstood! Men contrast our Christianity with what is set before us 
in the Gospels, and, either in mockery or in grief at the disparity, assert 
that our state is practically a mere heathenism. But while there is 
ample room for lamentation that Christians are content to‘ remain 
so very much below the standard set them, yet, so far as there is pro- 
gress toward it—so far as it can be said truly that this generation is 
in a higher stage than the last was, and is training the youth to attain 
in the next to a still nearer approximation to Christian perfectness, so 
far Christianity is doing its work. Not merely its work on individuals 
—these constantly, even where the general state of things is bad and 
low, it raises to a high degree of virtue and holiness—but its work on 
the mass. If nationally we are making no progress, then our Chris- 
tianity is not having its proper work, and, in an age which judges by 
results, is not proving its right still to exist. But even at the worst 
no Christian nation is hopeless: heathen nations sank without 
hope. Christian nations have again and again risen from the lowest 
degradation. 

But Christianity tends to progress not merely by the high ideal it 
sets before us, but by its power over men’s sympathies. This power 
resides mainly in the human nature of Christ, but only when viewed 
in its relation to his Godhead. As the great proof of the Fatheyz’s 
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and inspire our conduct with motives such as no other supposed man- 
ifestation of the Deity to man has ever produced. Christ Incarnate 
is not merely the realization of the high standard of Christianity, 
and the model for our imitation, but acts also as amotive power, by 
which men are aroused and encouraged to the attempt to put into 
practice the principles of the religion which Christ taught. 

If there be a God—and the man who denies it contradicts the 
intuitions of his own being—it is religion, and revealed religion only, 
that gives us adequate knowledge of his nature and attributes. If 
there be a future—and the very instincts of our souls testify that 
there is—again it is revealed religion only that tells us what the future 
life is, and how we may attain to it. Yet necessary parts as both 
these beliefs are of our nature, men may bring themselves to deny 
them. Foratime they can put away. But if there be a present— 
and this is just the one thing in which the nineteenth century does 
thoroughly believe—even then, granting only this, if this present is 
to have any progress, and is to move onward to any thing better; if 
there is to be in it any thing of healthful and vigorous life, this, too, is 
bound up with the one religion, which has satisfactory proof to give 
that it is revealed ; proof that it did come really from Heaven ; and 
proof that it is the one motive power of human progress. If the light 
of nature hitherto has been insufficient to secure virtue or raise men 
toward it, that light will not suffice now, even though it has been fed 
and strengthened by centuries of Christian teaching. In asserting 
this, Kant asserted toomuch. Neither Christians nor Christian com- 
munities have as yet risen to any thing like a high general standard of 
morality, to say nothing about holiness; remove the high ideal and 
the strong motives supplied by the religion of Christ, and there would 
result, first stagnation, and then decay. An “enlightened self-love” 
never yet successfully resisted any carnal or earthly passion. Chris- 
tianity has effected much ; the contrast between heathen and Christian 
communities is immense: but it has not raised men yet to its own 
standard, nor even to a reasonable fair standard of moral excellence. 

Now, grant but the possibility of there being a God ; grant but the 
possibility of there being a future, as there must necessarily be a 
connection between man’s future and his present, and as our idea 
of God forbids our excluding any existent thing from connection 
with him, then at least a revelation would be useful, and as God 
must be good, there is no antecedent improbability in his bestowing 
upon man what would be of use and benefit to him. You must 
get rid of God—must resolve him info a sort of nebulous all-pervad- 
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ing ether, with no attributes or personal force or knowledge (the Pan- 
theists do this beautifully, and call God cosmic force)—you must get 
rid of a future life, and account yourselves simple phenomena, like the 
monkey, and ascidian jelly-bags, from which you are supposed to be 
descended, with no connection with the past, no reason for your 
present existence, mere shooting-stars in the realms of space, coming 
from nowhere, and going nowhither, and so only, by the extirpation 
of these two ideas from your nature, can you make a revelation 
improbable. Even then your position is open to grave doubt. We 
can understand the law of evolution ; and if the law be proved, though 
as yet it is unproved, it would involve us in no religious difficulties, 
provided that evolution really worked toward a solid end. Accus- 
tomed everywhere else in nature to see things fitted to their place, 
and all things so ordered that there is a use for every thing, we could 
understand the meanest thing in creation rising upward in the scale 
through multitudinous forms and infinite periods of time, if finally 
there were some purpose for all this rising. The plan is vast and 
marvelous. It can be justified only by some useful end. And such 
an end there would be if, after vast ages of development, the tiny 
atom ended in becoming a reasonable and responsible creature, with 
some purpose for all this vast preparation, because capable of still 
rising upward, and of “‘ becoming partaker of the divine nature.” But 
if the law of evolution stops at man without a future, then its product 
is not worthy of it, and so purposeless a law, ending in so mean a 
result, falls to the ground as too grand in its design for so bare and 
worthless an object. 

Yet even this is but part of the argument; the evidences in favor 
of Christianity have a collective force, and it is upon them as a whole 
that one fain rests secure. But we may well contend that if Christi- 
anity is necessary for our present well-being ; if the advance of society ; 
if the removal of the bad, the vile, and the sorrowful in our existing 
arrangements ; if the maintenance and strengthening of the noble, 
the earnest, the generous, and the pure, are bound up with Christianity, 
as being the only sure basis and motive toward progress, then, at all 
events, religion can show cause enough for existence to make it the 
duty of men to examine the evidence which it offers in its proof. 
Nineteenth-century men may decline to listen to arguments which 
concern only things so remote as God and the future. Have they not 
built railways, laid the Atlantic telegraph, found out the constituent 
elements of the sun through the spectrum, and gained fortunes by 
gambling on the stock exchange? What can men want more? Well, 
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they want something to bind society together ; even the worst want 
something to control in others these passions to which they give free 
play in themselves. No man wants society to grow worse, however 
much he may do himself to corrupt it. But the one salt of society, 
the one thing that does purify and hold it together, is religion. 

Now antecedently there is no reason why God might not have 
made natural religion much more mighty and availing. As it is, 
nothing is more powerless in itself, though useful as an ally to reve- 
lation. Religion or no religion means revelation or no revelation. 
Reject revelation, and the only reason for not rejecting natural reli- 
gion is that it is not worth the trouble. If religion, then, is a neces- 
sity of our present state, this means that revelation is a necessity. 
We are quite aware that even revealed religion does not explain all 
the difficulties of our present state. There is very much of doubt 
suggested by our philosophy to which Christianity gives only this 
answer, Believe and wait. It is, in fact, rigidly careful in refusing to 
give any and every explanation of things present except a practical 
one: in the most marked way it is silent as to the cause of our being 
what we are, and as to the nature of the world to come. It tells us 
that we do not now see the realities themselves, but only reflections 
of them in a mirror, and even that in a riddling way. Hereafter 
it promises that we shall see the things themselves, and understand 
the true nature and exposition of the enigmas of life. Meanwhile it 
gives us every practical help and necessary guidance for the present. 
Judged thus by practical results and by its working powers, it is a 
thing indispensable. Without it man is imperfect, and society has 
nothing to arrest its dissolution, or arouse it toa struggle after amend- 
ment. Reformation is essentially a Christian idea. That a state 
should throw off its ignoble past and start on a new quest after excel- 
lence and right is possible only where there is a religion strong enough 
to move men, and noble enough to offer them a high ideal. Reform 
movements have therefore been confined to Christian states; and for 
the individual, his one road to perfection has been a moving forward 
toward God. 

Upon this, then, we base our argument for miracles. The uni- 
versal instincts of men prove the necessity of the existence of religion. 
Without it the promptings of our hearts, compelling us to believe in 
a God and to hope for a future, would be empty and meaningless ; 
and this no human instincts are. There is no instinct whatsoever 
which has not in external nature that which exactly corresponds to 
it, and is its proper field of exercise. And, in the next place, natura] 
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religion, though in entire agreement with revealed, is, as we have 
shown, insufficient for the purposes for which religion is required. 
Finally, there is the phenomenon that the revealed religion which we 
profess does act as a motive to progress. Christian nations—in 
morals, in freedom, in literature, in science, in the arts, and in all 
that adorns or beautifies society and human life—hold undoubtedly 
the foremost place, and are still moving forward. And in proportion 
as a Christian nation holds its faith purely and firmly, so surely 
is its course onward. It is content with nothing to which it has 
attained, but sees before it the ideal of a higher perfection. 

Now a revealed religion can be proved only by that which involves 
the supernatural. No proof can rise higher than the order of things 
to which it belongs. And thus all that can be proved by the elab- 
orate examination of all created things, and the diligent inquiry 
into their conformation and uses and instincts, and the purposes for 
which each organ or faculty was given; yea, even the search into 
man’s own mind, and all the psychologic problems which suggest 
so very much to us as to the purposes of our existence—all this can 
rise no higher than natural religion. They are at best but guesses 
and vague conjectures, and a feeling and groping after truth. Noth- 
ing of this sort could prove to us a revealed religion. For how are 
we to know that it is revealed? In order to its being revealed, God 
must be the giver of it. And how are we to know that it is he who 
speaks? Its strength, its value, its authority, all depend upon its 
being the voice of God. No subjective authority can prove this. 
The nature of the truths revealed, their adaptability to our wants, 
their usefulness, their probability—nothing of this would prove that 
they had not been thought out by some highly-gifted man. We 
must have supernatural evidence—something pledging God himself 
—before we can accept a religion as revealed. 

We shall see this more clearly if we reflect upon the nature of 
the obedience which we are required to render to a revealed religion. 
Its authority is summary, and knows no appeal. It is God who 
speaks, and there is no higher tribunal than his throne. Take, for 
instance, the Ten Commandments. Essentially they are a republica- 
tion of the laws of natural religion, excepting perhaps the fourth 
commandment. But upon how different a footing do they stand! 
The duty of not killing is in natural religion counteracted by the 
law of self-preservation, and in heathen communities has been gen- 
erally very powerless, and human life but little valued. Even in 
fairly-civilized communities murder was not a crime to be punished 
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by the state, but to be avenged by the relatives of the murdered 
man. This even was the state of things among the Jews when the 
Ten Commandments were promulgated, and Moses, by special enact- 
ments, modified and softened the customs which he found prevalent, 
and which did not distinguish between wilful murder and accidental 
homicide. Natural religion, therefore, gave no special sanctity to 
human life, but regarded only the injury done to the family of the 
sufferer. The divine commandment has gone home straight to the 
conscience. It has made the shedding of blood a sin, and not merely 
an injury. Accordingly, Christian states have recognized the divine 
nature of the law by punishing murder as a public offense, instead 
of leaving it to be dealt with as a private wrong. 

A revealed religion therefore claims absolute power over the con- 
science as being the direct will of God. No question of utility or 
public or private expediency may stand in its way. It must be 
obeyed, and disobedience is sin. But plainly we ought not to yield 
such absolute obedience to any thing that we do not know to be the 
law of God. Man stands too high in the scale of existence for this to 
be right. Were it only that he is endowed with a conscience, and 
thereby made responsible for his actions, it is impossible for him to 
give up the control over his own actions to any being of less authority 
than that One to whom he is responsible. But a revelation claims to 
be the express will of that very Being, and therefore a sufficient justi- 
fication of our actions before his tribunal. Surely, before we trust 
ourselves to it, we may fairly claim adequate proof that it is his will. 
The issues are too serious for less than this to suffice. 

But, besides this, when we look at Christianity, the nature of its 
doctrines brings the necessity of supernatural proof before us with 
intense force. It teaches us that God took our nature upon him, and 
in our nature died in our stead; and, as we have pointed out before, 
the strength of Christianity, and that which makes it a religion of 
progress, is this union of the divine and human natures in Christ. 
He is not merely the “ man of sorrows,” the ideal of suffering humanity 
—and a religion that glorifies a sinless sufferer may do much to alle- 
viate sorrow and sweeten the bitter cup of woe—but he is much more 
than this. It is only when that sinless sufferer is worshiped as our 
Lord and our God that we reach the mainspring which has given 
Christianity its power to regenerate the world. 

But how could such a doctrine be believed on any less evidence 
than that which directly pledged the divine authority on its behalf? 
The unique and perfect character of the Jesus of the evangelists 
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the pure and spotless nature of the morality he taught; the influence 
for good which Christian doctrines have exercised; the position 
attained by Christian nations, and the contrast between the ideals of 
heathenism and of Christianity—all this and more is valuable as sub- 
sidiary evidence. Some of it is absolutely necessary to sustain our 
belief. Even miracles would not convince us of the truth of a revela- 
tion which taught us a morality contrary to our consciences. For 
nothing could make us believe that the voice of God in nature could 
be opposed to his voice in revelation. It is a very axiom that, how- 
ever it reaches us, the voice of God must be ever the same. But 
these subsidiary proofs are but by-works. They are not the citadel, 
and can never form the main defense. A doctrine such as that of 
God becoming man must have evidence cognateto and iz pari materia 
with the doctrine itself. Thus, by a plain and self-evident necessity, 
revelation offers us supernatural proof of its reality. This supernatural 
proof is twofold, prophecy and miracle. 

Now these two not merely support one another, but are essentially 
connected. They are not independent, but correlative proofs. It 
was the office of the prophet gradually to prepare the way for the 
manifestation of the Immanuel upon earth. — In order to do so effect- 
ually he often came armed with supernatural authority. But a vast 
majority of the prophets had no other business than to impress on the 
consciences of the people truths already divinely vouched for and 
implicitly accepted; and such no more needed miracles than the 
preachers of Christianity do at the present day. But among the- 
prophets were here and there men of higher powers, whose office 
was to move onward toward the ultimate goal of the preparatory 
dispensation. Such men offered prediction and miracle as the seals 
which ratified their mission. In general men could be prepared to 
receive so great a miracle as that set forth in the opening verses of 
John’s Gospel only by a previous dispensation which had brought 
the supernatural very near toman. If the Old Testament had offered 
no miracles, and had not taught the constant presence of God in the 
disposal of all human things, the doctrines of the New Testament 
would have been an impossibility. 

But we shall understand their connection better when we have a 
clearer idea of the true scriptural doctrine of miracles. The current 
idea of a miracle is that it is a violation of the laws of nature, and as 
the laws of nature are the laws of God, a miracle would thus signify 
the violation by God of his own laws. This is not the teaching of the 
Bible itself, but an idea that has grown out of the Latin word which 
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has supplanted the more thoughtful terms used in the Hebrew and 
in the Greek Scriptures. “A miracle,” miraculum, is something 
wonderful—marvelous. Now no doubt all God’s works are wonder- 
ful; but when the word is applied to his doings in the Bible, it is his 
works in nature that are generally so described. In the Hebrew, 
especially in poetry, God is often described as doing “ wonders,” that 
is, miracles. But the term is not merely applicable to works such as 
those wrought by him for his people in Egypt and the wilderness, 
but to a thunder-storm, and to his ordinary dealings with men in 
providence, and in the government of the world. But this term 
wonder is not the word in the Hebrew properly applicable to what 
we mean by miracles, and in the New Testament our Lord’s works 
are never called “miracles” (#atware) at all. The people are often 
said to have “ wondered ”’ at Christ’s acts, but those acts themselves 
were not intended simply to produce wonder; they had a specific 
purpose, indicated by the term properly applicable to them, and that 
term is sign. 

This is the sole Hebrew term for what we mean by miracle; but 
there are other words applied to our Lord’s doings in the New Testa- 
ment which we will previously consider. And, first, there is a term 
which approaches very nearly to our word miracle, namely, répac, for- 
tent, defined by Liddell and Scott, in their Greek Lexicon, as a “ szgn, 
wonder, marvel, used of any appearance or event in which men 
believed that they could see the finger of God.” But, with that mar- 
velous accuracy which distinguishes the language of the Greek Testa- 
ment, our Lord’s works are never called répara in the Gospels. The 
word is used of the false Christs and false prophets, who by great 
signs and fortents shall almost deceive the very elect. The populace, 
however, expected a prophet to display these portents, and Joel had 
predicted that such signs of God’s presence would accompany the 
coming of the great and notable day of Jehovah. 

In the Acts of the Apostles our Lord is said to have been approved 
of God by portents as well as by powers and signs, the words literally 
being “ Jesus of Nazareth, a man displayed of God unto you by 
powers, and portents, and signs;” but the portents refer to such 
things as the star which appeared to the magi, and the darkness and 
earthquake at the crucifixion. Exactly parallel to this place are the 
words where God is said to have borne witness to the truth of the 
apostles’ testimony “by signs, and portents, and manifold powers, 
and diversified gifts of the Holy Ghost,” the description being evi- 
dently intended to include every manifestation of God’s presence with 
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the first preachers of the Gospel, ordinary and extraordinary, in 
providence and in grace, and not merely the one fact that from time 
to time they wrought miracles. 

But the term fortents is freely applied to the miracles wrought by 
the apostles, being used of them no less than eight times in the 
Acts, and also once in Romans, and once in the Corinthians. In 
every case it is used in connection with the word signs. The two 
words, however, express very different sides of the apostles’ working, 
the term sigz, as we shall see hereafter, having reference to the long- 
previous preparation for the Messiah’s advent, while fortents were 
indications of the presence with them of the finger of God. 

In the Synoptic Gospels, the most common name for our Lord’s 
miracles is duvvduex, Powers. Full of meaning as is the word, it never- 
theless is not one easy to adapt to the idiom of our language, and 
thus in the Gospels it is usually translated “ mighty works.” Really 
it signifies the very opposite of miracles. A divawe is a faculty, or 
capacity for doing any thing. We all have our faculties—some phy- 
sical, some mental and moral—and these are all strictly natural 
endowments. We have also spiritual faculties, and these also pri- 
marily are natural endowments of our inner being. The teaching 
therefore of this word dwdpexn, powers or faculties, is that our Lord’s 
works were perfectly natural and ordinary to him. They were his 
capacities, just as sight and speech are ours. Now ina brute animal 
articulate speech would be a miracle, because it does not lie within 
the range of its capacities, and therefore would be a violation of the 
law of its nature; it does lie within the compass of our faculties, and 
so in us is no miracle. Similarly, the healing of the sick, the giving 
sight to the blind, the raising of the dead—things entirely beyond 
the range of our powers, yet lay entirely within the compass of our 
Lord’s capacities, and were in accordance with the laws of his nature. 
It was no more a “miracle” in him to turn water into wine than it is 
with God, who works this change every year. Nor does John call it 
so, though his word is rendered miracle in our version. 

Heis language, as becomes the most thoughtful and philosophic 
of the Gospels, is deeply significant. He does not use the term 
divauc, faculty, at all, but has two words, one especially his own, 
namely, épyov, a work; the other, the one proper term for miracle 
throughout the whole Bible, oneiov, a sign. 

Our Lord’s miracles are called épya, works, by John some fifteen or 
more times, besides places where they are spoken of as “the works 
of God.” Now this term stands in a very close relation to the pre- 
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ceding word, divauc, a faculty. A faculty when exerted, produces 
an épyov, or work. Whatever powers or capacities we have, whenever 
we use them, bring forth a corresponding result. We have capacities 
of thought, of speech, of action, common to the species, though 
varying in the individual; and what is not at all remarkable in one 
man may be very much so in another, simply because it is beyond 
his usual range. But outside the species it may be not only remark- 
able but miraculous, because it lies altogether beyond the range of 
the capacities with which the agent is endowed. And so, on the 
contrary, what would be miraculous in one class of agents is simply 
natural in another class, because it is in accordance with their 
powers. 

Now had our Lord been merely man, any and every work beyond 
the compass of man’s powers would have been a miracle. It would 
have transcended the limits of his nature; but whether it would 
necessarily have violated the laws of that nature is a question of some 
difficulty. Supposing that man is an imperfect being, but capable 
of progress, the limits of his powers may be indefinitely enlarged. 
Those who hold the theory of evolution concede this, and therefore 
concede that there is nothing miraculous in a remarkable individual 
being prematurely endowed with capacities which finally and in due 
time will be the heritage of the whole species. It is the doctrine of 
the Bible that the spiritual man has a great future before him, and 
the prophets of old, and the apostles and early Christians, endowed 
with their great gifts, may be but an anticipation of what the 
spiritual man may finally become. Still, among the “ works” of our 
Lord and his apostles, there is one which seems distinctly divine, 
namely, the raising of the dead. Gifts of healing, of exciting dormant 
powers, such as speech in the dumb, of reading the thoughts of 
others’ hearts, may be so heightened in man as he develops under 
the operations of the Spirit that much may cease to be astonishing 
which now is highly so. But the raising of the dead travels into 
another sphere; nor can we imagine any human progress evolving 
such a power as this. We can not imagine man possessed of any 
latent capacity which may in time be so developed as naturally to 
produce such a result. So, too, the multiplying of food seems to 
involve powers reserved to the Creator alone. 

But the Gospel of John does not regard our Lord as a man pre- 
maturely endowed with gifts which finally will become the heritage 
‘of the whole species; it is penetrated everywhere with the convic- 
tion that a higher nature was united in him to his human nature. It 
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shows itself not merely in formal statements like the opening words 
of the Gospel, but in the language usual with him everywhere. And 
so here. Our Lord’s miracles to him are simply and absolutely épya, 
works only. But, as we have seen before, they are also divine works, 
“works of God.” Still in Christ, according to John’s view, they 
were perfectly natural. They were the necessary and direct result 
of that divine nature which in him was indissolubly united with his 
human nature. The last thing which the apostle would have thought 
about them was that they were miraculous, wonderful. That God 
should give his only-begotten Son to save the world was wonderful. 
That such a being should ordinarily,do works entirely beyond the 
limits of man’s powers did not seem to John wonderful, and hence the 
simple but deeply significant term by which he characterizes them. 

Yet such works were not wrought without a purpose; nor did 
such a being come without having a definite object to justify his 
manifestation. If wisdom has to be justified of all her children, of 
all that she produces, there must be some end or purpose effected 
by each of them, and especially in one like Christ, confessedly the 
very highest manifestation of human nature, and, as we Christians 
believe, reaching far above its bounds. Now John points this out 
in calling our Lord’s works omueia, signs. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that in the revised translation of the New Testament this term will 
be restored to its place, instead of being mistranslated mrac/e, as in 
our present version. Really, in employing it, John was only follow- 
ing in the steps of the older Scriptures, and the unity of thought in 
the Bible is destroyed when the same word is translated differently 
in one book from its rendering in another. However wonderful may 
be God’s works, they are not wrought simply to fill men with aston- 
ishment, and least of all are those so wrought which lie outside the 
ordinary course of natural laws. 

A sign is more and means more than a miracle, for it does not 
stand alone, but is a token and indication of something else. Thus 
John’s word shows that our Lord’s works had a definite purpose. 
They were not wrought at random, but were intended for a special 
object. What this was is easy to tell. The Old Testament had 
always represented the Jews as holding a peculiar position toward 
the Godhead. They were a chosen people endowed with high privi- 
leges and blessings, but so endowed because they were also intended 
for a unique purpose. They were the depositaries of revelation, and 
in due time their Zorah, their revealed law, was to go forth out of 
Zion to lighten the whole Gentile world. This promise of a revelation 
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extending to the whole world was further connected with the coming 
of a special descendant of Abraham, and prophecy had gradually so 
filled up the outline that a complete sketch had been given of the 
person, the offices, the work, and the preaching of the great Son of 
David, to whose line the promise had subsequently been confined. 

But how were people to know when he had come? The prophets 
had indeed given some indications of the time, especially Daniel, and 
so clear were their words that all the world was expecting the arrival 
of some mighty being, in whom magnus ab integro seculorum nascitur 
ordo, and an entire transformation of the world should take place. 
But how, among many claimants, was he to be known? He might 
come, perhaps, as a conqueror, and by force of arms compel men to 
submit to his authority. But no! Prophecy had described him as 
the Prince of Peace; nor was his kingdom to be of this world, but a 
spiritual empire. Now, if we reflect for a little, we shall see that there 
is no obligation incumbent upon men to accept, or even examine, the 
claims of any and every one professing to be the bearer of a revelation 
from God. Before this duty arises, there must at least be something 
to call our attention to his claims. Mere self-assertion imposes no 
obligation upon others, unless it have something substantial to back 
it up. Life is a practical thing, with very onerous-duties, and few, 
like the Athenians of old, have the taste or the leisure to listen to 
and examine every thing new. The herald of a divine dispensation 
must have proof to offer that he does come from God, and such proof 
as pledges the divine attributes to the truth of his teaching. This 
is the reason why the Old Testament dispensation was one of signs. 
On special occasions justifying the divine interference, and in the 
persons of its great teachers, in two ways, supernatural proof was 
given of God’s presence with his messengers in a manner superior to 
and beyond his ordinary and providential presence in the affairs of life. 
The divine omnziscience was pledged to the truth of their words by 
the prediction of future events; and his omnipotence by their work- 
ing things beyond the ordinary range of nature. The two Old Testa- 
ment proofs of a revelation were prophecy and miracle. We can think 
of no others, and nothing less would suffice. 

As we have said, the whole of the Old Testament looked forward 
to the manifestation of a divine person, in whom revelation would 
become, in the first place, perfect; in the second, universal; and, 
thirdly, final. As being a final revelation, prophecy, which was the 
distinctive element of the preparatory dispensation, holds in it no 
longer an essential place, though it is present in the New Testament 
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in a subordinate degree. But miracle must, in the bearer of such a 
revelation, rise to its highest level; first because of the superiority 
of his office to that of the prophets. For he was himself the end of 
prophecy, the person for whose coming prophecy had prepared, and 
in whom all God’s purposes of love toward mankind were to be fulfilled. 
The office of Christ as the bearer to mankind of God’s final and com- 
plete message involves too much for us lightly to ascribe it to him. 
And no merely natural proof would suffice. We could not possibly 
believe what we believe of him had he wrought no miracles. We 
could not believe that he was the appointed Saviour, to whom “all 
honor was given in heaven and earth,” for man’s redemption, if he 
had given no proof during the period of his manifestation on earth 
of being invested with extraordinary powers. But we go further than 
this. Perhaps no one would deny that the sole sufficient proof of 
such a religion as Christianity must be supernatural. We assert that 
no revealed religion whatsoever can be content with a less decided 
proof. The sole basis upon which a revelation can rest is the posses- 
sion by the bearer of it of prophetic and miraculous powers. 

For a revealed religion claims authority over us. If it be God's 
voice speaking to us, we have no choice but to obey. Our reason 
might not approve; our hearts and wills might detest what we were 
told; yet if we knew that it was God’s voice, we must sadly and 
reluctantly submit to it. But it would be wrong in the highest 
degree to yield up ourselves to any thing requiring such complete 
obedience unless we had satisfactory proof that God really was its 
author. And no subjective proof could be satisfactory. The purity 
of the doctrines of Christianity, their agreement with the truths of 
natural religion, their ennobling effects upon our characters, and the 
way in which they enlighten the conscience—all this and more shows 
that there is no impossibility in Christianity being a divine revelation : 
the perfectness of our Lord’s character, the thoroughness with which 
Christ’s atonement answers to the deepest needs of the soul, the 
way in which Christianity rises above all religions of man’s devising 
—all this and more makes it probable that it is God’s gift. But at 
most these considerations only prepare the mind to listen without 
prejudice to the direct and external proofs that Christianity is a rev- 
elation from God. « The final proof must pledge God himself to its 
truth. But what are the divine attributes which would bear the 
most decisive witness? Surely those which most entirely transcend 
all human counterfeits—omniscience and omnipotence. Now these 
are pledged to Christianity by prophecy and miracle. 
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The first had performed its office when Christ came. All men 
were musing in their hearts upon the expected coming of some 
Great One. His miracles, his works, the products of his powers, were 
the stgus that prophecy was being fulfilled. The two must not be 
separated. Our Lord expressly declares that but for his works the 
Jews would have been right in rejecting him. His claims were too 
high for any less proof to have sufficed. But the nature of his 
works did put men under a moral obligation to inquire into his claims; 
and then he sent them to the Scriptures. The miracles were thus 
not the final proof of Christ’s mission. Had they been such, we 
might have expected that they would still be from time to time 
vouchsafed, as occasion required, even to the end of the world. The 
agreement of Christ’s life and death and teaching with what had 
been foretold of the Messiah is the leading proof of his mission, and, 
having this, we need miracles no more. Christ’s works called men’s 
attention to this proof, and made it a duty to examine it. They 
also exalt his person, and give him the authority of a messenger 
accredited from heaven; but the Old Testament remains for all ages 
the proper proof of the truth of the New. Miracles were signs for 
the times; Prophecy is for all time, and as Christianity no longer 
requires any thing especially to call men’s attention to its claims, 
Prophecy is proof enough that it is a message from God. 

The more clearly to set this before our readers, we repeat that 
prediction was the distinctive sign of God’s presence under the 
Old-Testament dispensation, and miracles subordinate. Revelation 
was then a growing light, and was ever advancing; and thus the 
prophets were ever preparing for the future. It was only on special 
occasions that miracle was needed. But when revelation’ became 
perfect and final in the person of One who, according to the terms 
of prophecy, transcended the bounds of human nature, it was ne- 
cessary that miracle should rise in him to its highest level, both 
because of the dignity of his person, as one invested with all power, 
human and divine, and also as the proper proof at the time of his 
being the Son, the last and greatest therefore whom the Father could 
send ; and, finally, to call the attention of men to his claims, and 
compel them to examine them. For this reason they were called 
signs. But as soon as the dispensation thus given could force its 
claims on men’s attention by other means, and ‘its divine founder 
had withdrawn, miracles necessarily ceased, as being inconsistent 
with man’s probation. Look over the list of Scripture names for 
miracles, and ask what one would be appropriate now? ‘Of what 
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would they now be signs? Of what person would they be the 
proper faculties ? For whom now would they be suitable works? 
The whole scriptural theory of miracles is contravened by the 
supposition of miracles being continued after Christianity had once 
been established. What history teaches us, namely, that they were 
rapidly withdrawn, is alone consistent with what we gather from 
Scripture concerning them. 

They were an essential part of the proof at the time, and have an 
essential use now. For we could not believe what is taught us of 
Christ if he had not been accredited by miracles. But the proper 
evidence for the truth of Christianity now is that of prophecy, not as 
existing any longer in living force, but as manifested in the agreement 
of the long list of books forming the Old Testament with one another; 
and still more in the fulfilment of the Old Testament in the New. It 
is a proof in everybody’s hands, and open to every one to examine. 
The proof of miracles requires, of course, large historical evidence, 
and not every one possesses Bishop Stillingfleet’s “ Origines Cause,” 
or even Paley; but every Christian has his Bible, and in it will find 
the proper proof now of its truth. 

In its proper place and degree, the supernatural remains essential 
to the proof of a divine revelation. Wecould not accept a revelation, 
or give it the authority over our conscience due to the direct voice of 
God, unless we had indubitable proof that it was God’s voice. The 
supernatural can only be proved by the supernatural. If, then, a 
revelation was necessary as well for the present progress of mankind 
as for their future perfectness, miracle was also necessary, and the - 
believer in revelation can not possibly discard it from its place among 
the evidences. 

Necessarily, therefore, from first to last, the Bible is a book of 
miracle. Miracle is present not as an accident, separable from the 
main thread, but is itself the very essence of the narrative. The facts 
of the Old Testament were the basis of the faith of the Jew. They 
were so as being miracles, and because, as such, they involved certain 
dogmatic propositions concerning the divine Being and his relations 
to themselves. 

Miracles in the present day are at a discount. Our men of science 
have so well studied the laws of the material universe, and shown us 
so clearly the existence there of a calm, unbroken, unvarying order, 
that our minds, enamored of so grand a truth, are impatient of any 
truth or theory rising above these material laws. Thus the contro- 
versy whether Christianity is true or not really turns upon miracle. 
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The close and exact examination of all the facts of holy Scripture 
which has marked our days has served only to confirm men’s belief 
in the authenticity of the sacred writings. Our increased knowledge, 
especially that obtained from the cuneiform inscriptions corroborative 
of the Old Testament history, and from similar unquestionable 
authorities contemporaneous with the New Testament records, has 
weil-nigh swept away every so-called historical difficulty ; while sub- 
jective criticism has not merely failed in substantiating any case 
against the several books of the Bible, but has done very much to 
place them upon a surer basis. At no time was the external evidence 
in favor of Christianity, or the argument drawn from prophecy, so clear 
and so little liable to objection as at the present day. And this is no 
slight matter. A host of eager and competent critics have examined 
with unfavorable intentions the whole line of our defenses, and the 
result of their operations has been to show how thoroughly tenable it 
is in every part. 

Thus the whole attack is now thrown upon miracle. Miracle is 
roundly asserted to be contrary to the whole course of nature, and to 
be a violation of that grand law of invariable order which we find 
everywhere else throughout the universe. In this way a sort of induc- 
tion is drawn against miracle. Wherever we can examine into the 
causes of phenomena, we always find them the products of forces 
acting according to unchanging laws. Whole regions of phenomena, 
which were once supposed to be under the sway of chance, have now 
been reduced to order, and the causes of them made manifest. Men 
of science have entered one field after another, and have added it to 
their domains, by showing what laws govern it, and how those laws 
work. With some show of reason therefore they affirm that law pre- 
vails everywhere, and that where at present it can not be shown to 
prevail, we may yet be sure of its presence, and convinced that the 
patient investigations of science will in due time demonstrate its sway. 
And therefore miracle, as being a violation of these universal laws, is 
not merely, they say, contrary to that experience of men of which 
Mr. Hume spoke, and upon which he founded an argument repeatedly 
shown to be untenable, but of an induction drawn from a vast field 
of observation and scientific inquiry. In miracle, and miracle alone, 
science finds something which contradicts its experience. The ex- 
-amination of this most important objection will complete our inquiry. 

The proposition contained in this objection, when we consider it, 
seems a most true conclusion as regards the material universe. All 
material things apparently are governed by general laws, and it is 
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probable that scientific men are quite right in endeavoring to show 
that even in creation all things were produced by law. For our own 
part, we can not imagine a perfect Being like the Deity working 
except by law, and therefore we read all theories about evolution and 
selection, and the formation of the solar system by slow degrees out 
of a vast nebula, and the like, with no prejudice regarding them, 
however intended, simply as attempted answers to the question, In 
what way—by what secondary processes—did God create and shape 
the world? If, after reading the arguments, we conclude by thinking 
them often ingenious rather than true, and put the book down with 
the Scotch verdict, “‘ Not proven,” we do not therefore think that 
science is on the wrong track, nor doubt that all these inquiries do in 
the main give us juster views of God’s method of working. But 
miracle seems to us to belong to another field of thought, and to be 
outside the domains of science. For we venture to ask, Is the material 
universe every thing? Is there nothing but matter? nothing but dull, 
inert particles, acted upon by material forces—attraction, repulsion, 
affinity, and the like? What is force? What is law? If there be a 
. God—a perfect, omnipotent, omnipresent Being—then law has to us 
a meaning. It is his will, working permanently and unchangeably 
because he is a perfect and omnipotent worker. We can understand 
force. It is his presence, acting upon and controlling all things, but 
always in the same way, because he changes not. To believe in uni- 
versal order without a universal will to order all things, to believe in 
universal laws without a universal lawgiver, is to us an absurdity. 
Ex nthilo nihil fit. In a world where every effect has a cause, who 
and what is the cause of all? Who but God? And who sustains 
the world now but he who first made it ? 

But it is not the office of science to inquire into the being and 
attributes and nature of this First Great Cause. Science is solely 
occupied with the secondary processes. When it has reached the law, 
it has done its work. It is not the business of science to examine 
into the law as such, but only into the mode of its operations. 
Whose is the law, what power sustains it, how it came into being— 
all this lies outside the domain of science. Thus science never rises 
above material things; and by remembering this—by remembering 
that, after all, the field of science (of course we mean physical science) 
is limited—we see that an induction made in its proper field does not 
justify any conclusions in fields outside its limits. 

Let us take the case of man. - Science, looking at him in his phy- 
sical aspect, tells us that he consists of several pounds of salts and 
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earths, combined with a larger number of gallons of water. It tells 
us by what chemical affinities these commonplace materials are held 
together, how they operate upon one another, by what processes the 
waste is renewed, and by what a mass of curious mechanical con- 
trivances man’s body, considered as a machine, performs its opera- 
tions. If we ask how it comes to think, science tells us much about 
the brain ; how like it is to a galvanic trough, and by what an elab- 
orate, threefold apparatus of nerves it sends its commands to every 
part of the body. But when we ask how it is that the brain does 
consciously what the voltaic battery does unconsciously; how it is 
that these earths and salts when combined into a man, know that 
they are a man, we get only the unmeaning answer that it is the 
result of organization. But give science all the bottles in a chemist’s 
shop, and it can not organize a sentient being out of them. In fact, 
it gwns itself that life isa mystery. It can tell how life works, but 
not what life is. Life is as much beyond the reach of science as is 
God. It knows the laws of life, but no more. 

Man therefore, when considered only physically, contains more 


than science can master. But is life the only mystery in man? Why . 


does man think? Why does he speculate upon his own actions? 
Why muse upon the purpose of all things here below? Of all beings 
upon this earth, man alone is self-conscious. He alone knows that 
he exists; he alone feels that he exists for a purpose, and can 
and does consciously interfere with other things in order to shape 
them to his own ends. He alone has not the mere rudiments, but 
the full gift of a conscience, which is always interfering with him, 
and giving him endless annoyance, because it will pass judgment 
upon his actions, and condemn much that he does. 

Now it is in connection with this higher world that miracle has 
its proper place. It distinctly has reference to man as a being in 
whom there is more than mere material forces at work. Prove that 
there is nothing more in man than salts and earths and water, and 
there would be no place for miracle. Now physical science stops at 
proving this. The most skillful analyst could get nothing more out 
of man than salts, earths, and water; but then, confessedly, he 
labors under this disadvantage, that he can not begin his analysis 
until life, and with it the sentient soul, has withdrawn from the 
machine. All he can examine is the residuum only. We want some 
science therefore which can examine man while he is alive, and 
report upon him. For physical science is not the sole science. 
There are other sciences, and each is authoritative only upon its own 
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domain. The psycholygist, who examines into the workings of man’s 
inner nature, is quite as worthy of a hearing as the physicist, who 
examines into the materials out of which he is composed. Ve sutor 
supra crepidam—a homely but wise motto, which a rising and pro- 
gressive study, such as is physical science, in the hours of its first 
triumphs, is in danger of neglecting. After all, a man of only one 
science tries to see with only one eye, and to walk with only one leg. 
Before we can form a true estimate of the question that so deeply 
concerns us—What is man’s place and work and purpose in the 
world ?—we must include a far wider induction than that offered by 
physical science. 

If, as the instincts of our nature teach us, there be a God; if man 
be more than a very highly-organized machine; if within him there 
be an immortal soul, and before him a future life, then miracle is 
essential to his well-being. It is the sole possible proof of conscious 
relation between man and God. Man could not be sure that God 
had spoken to him, had revealed to him any knowledge requisite for 
his use, had entered into covenant relation with him, without miracles. 
We know nothing in physical science to disprove this relation. Sup- 
pose that we find a stage elaborately constructed and adorned. No 
theory, however true, of the manner in which this stage was con- 
structed, no examination of the mechanical laws by which it is still 
kept in being, will justify us in concluding that it was not intended 
for some further purpose. Nor, because the boards are all safely 
nailed in their place, does it follow that actors may not enter upon 
it, higher in nature than the boards, and capable of spontaneous 
motion. Nor, because we have never seen the builder, does it follow 
that he did not erect the stage on purpose that these actors might 
play upon it their parts. Geology, chemistry, astronomy, so far 
from proving that the world had no purpose, and that the actors 
upon it have no freedom and no responsibility, rather suggest the 
contrary. They teach us what a vast amount of skill, patience, wis- 
dom, and goodness has been expended in forming the stage. Quor- 
sum hec? What was the object of all this? What the end? Oh! 
but some physicists answer, We reject teleology. That is, we reject 
something which lies beyond our province, and on which we have no 
authority to speak. They tell us all about the stage, and then, 
instead of saying frankly, We have done our part, Plaudite (and 
richly they deserve our applause), they tell us, Be satisfied with the 
stage. It is very pretty, very nicely constructed, but utterly unmean- 
ing. An elaborate universe without a purpose, is a poor, mean thing, 
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unworthy to exist. It would be a disgrace to a man to erect a noble 
structure without a purpose: there are many buildings in England 
called So and So's Folly, because erected without a sufficient pur- 
pose. Let us beware of ascribing such child’s play to that Power 
which called the universe into being. 

No. The more we consider man, and the more we learn about him, 
and about the world which he inhabits, the more sure we are that he 
is no fortuitous concurrence of atoms, but the chief and culminating 
point, in whom, and in whom alone, all the skill and wisdom and 
long patience displayed in the formation of the world find their pur- 
pose and their justification. The wonders of physical science all 
lead up to this. There are some among its teachers who would per- 
suade us that the universe is a mere curiosity shop, fitted to raise 
our wonder, but never reasonable, because nowhere the product of 
mind, or controlled by mind. But the very harmony which they 
find in nature, and the calm reign cf law, prove that mind does 
pervade all nature. Without mind there can be no harmony; with- 
out a universal mind no universal law. But grant that mind may 
exist as well as matter, and you grant the possibility of this world 
having a purpose—a purpose which, as we have shown, can be real- 
ized only in man. But to realize this purpose man’s finite mind may 
need converse with the universal, the infinite mind, and, if so, miracle 
is justified by this necessity. 

Thus, then, miracle is not contrary to nature, but rises simply 
above the sphere of mere material forces. And it is untrue and un- 
philosophic to regard it as such an interference by God with his uni- 
versal laws as is a violation of them. We daily interfere with the 
material laws and forces of nature, but we never violate them. The 
stone thrown into the air interferes with the law of gravitation, but 
does not violate it. And if God be an intelligent and moral worker 
like man, only in a superior and perfect degree, he, too, must be 
capable of bending the powers of nature to instantaneous obedience 
to his will, or he could not do what mancan do. His own laws he 
could not violate, because they are his laws; but his interference 
with them would necessarily be what we call a miracle, something 
which the ordinary operations of nature could not produce; some- 
thing which transcends nature, and goes utterly beyond it. Ifa 
sheep possessed the power of reasoning upon its own actions and 
those of man, the latter would seem to it absolutely miraculous, be- 
cause they so entirely exceed its own powers. Yet to man they 
would be no miracles, but the ordinary exercise of his powers. And 
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so what we call miracles are not miracles to the Deity; and therefore 
the evangelists call them in Christ simply dvwdyec, his faculties ; and 
John calls them épya, works, only, the natural products of his facul- 
ties; yet not wrought without a purpose. They were also onyeia, 
signs, tokens indicating that something was done, which man was 
thereby required to examine and observe; and living as the Jews 
did under a preparatory dispensation, they were signs that the fulness 
of time had come, and the final dispensation was being ushered in. 

In conclusion. Without supernatural evidence there. can be only 
natural religion. Revelation is itself a miracle; amd its very object 
is to tell us things which we could not otherwise know. Such things 
can not be verified as we verify the facts of science. Noman hath or 
can see God. No man can tell us by experience what is the state of 
the soul after death, for from that bourne no traveler returns. Yet 
some knowledge of the relations of the soul with God may be abso- 
lutely necessary for our moral and spiritual well-being. Now the 
utter failure of natural religion convinces us that it is necessary. And 
therefore we feel no difficulty in the belief that God, in creating the 
world such as it is, and placing man upon it such as he is, and under 
such circumstances as those in which we find ourselves, did from the 
first purpose this reasonable interference with the material laws of his 
own framing, by which he grants man the only sufficient proof that he 
is willing to enter into covenant relations withthem. If the physicist 
reply that such action on God's part is inconceivable, we answer that he 
also must conceive of some such action. Students of physical science 
deal in long numbers, but these numbers are as nothing compared 
with the eternity past. Work back with the geologist, and you come 
at last to a first beginning of matter. Looked at by the light of men- 
tal science, the eternal existence of matter is impossible. To the 
metaphysician, matter is but a phenomenon of mind. Confining 
ourselves, then, to our universe, what a momentous change was that 
in God when he passed from the passive state of not willing to the 
active state of willing the existence of our system! Grant that by his 
fiat he called into existence only an atom, out of which by evolution 
all things here below have sprung, what a stupendous act it was, and 
how entirely it placed the Deity in relations, and, to speak with all 
reverence, under obligations from which he was free before! For the 
Creator is under the obligations of justice and love to his creatures. 
He made us, and not we ourselves. But he neither was nor is under 
any moral obligations to his material laws. They abide in power and 
might because he abideth continually. And miracle simply means 
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that he, the Creator, has from time to time, under the operation of a 
higher law, given us the necessary proof that he does love us, and 
that certain messengers, chosen from among men, had authority to 
teach us truths which concerned our peace; and that, finally, by 
“powers and portents and signs, he has manifested and displayed 
* Jesus of Nazareth in the midst of us” as “a leader and Saviour, to 
give repentance unto his people, and the remission of sins.” 

Miracles, then, were no after-thought, no remedial process to set 
right what had gone wrong before. They form an essential and 
necessary part and condition of the intercourse between the universal 
mind of God and the finite mind of man, and that intercourse was 
necessary for man’s good. Why man is just what he is, and why the 
state of things in which he finds himself is.what it is, we can not tell. 
We can only reason from facts as we find them. But man being such 
as he is, we assert that the world would be a failure without miracles; ° 
for either: man would exist without a purpose, or, having been placed 
here for some purpose, he would not know with sufficient certainty 
or clearness what that purpose was, and therefore would neither have 
the means of effecting it, nor even any obligation laid upon him of 
trying to accomplish what his Maker had willed in his creation. ~ 
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THE MONEY PROBLEM. 


F the present condition of the monetary circulation of the United 
States be a national dishonor as well as serious injury to all the 
material interests of the country (as will.be generally admitted), 
should not the most active and efficient measures be at once taken 
for its restoration to par with gold? Why postpone at all what is 
so essential to the highest prosperity of the nation? Will resumption 
be less difficult or dangerous five or ten years hence than now? If 
not, why be satisfied with any temporizing expedient, with merely 
limiting present issues, if they are already so excessive as to exert a 
disastrous influence? Why resort to evasion, or palliation, to the 
issue of 3.65, or any other kind of bonds, interchangeable at the 
will of the holder for greenbacks, when the redundancy of the cur- 
rency, with all its evils, will only be enhanced and perpetuated 
thereby ? 

Besides, is there not imminent danger in longer continuing the use 
of a dishonored currency in time of peace, when no public exigency 
can furnish an excuse for it ? 

Is there not reason to fear a further expansion, unless prompt and 
vigorous measures are taken to secure a return to specie payments ? 
Is there not danger of a general repudiation of all indebtedness, pub- 
lic and private, a general discharge of all pecuniary obligations with a 
worthless legal tender, if the present system is much longer toler- 
ated? If there be any hazard of such a result, if the existence of the 
present currency is fraught with peril, does it not furnish a powerful 
argument in favor of speedy and effective action ? 

Is it manly or patriotic to shirk or postpone the undertaking, from 
the apprehension that the adoption of right measures may prove 
unpopular, and jeopardize party interests ? 

Why propose the tedious and burdensome measure, as some do, 
of accumulating a Jarge amount of specie in the public treasury, when 
no such accumulation will be needed, if the currency be reduced to 
its natural limit? Why indulge in any anxiety as to “ the amount of 
currency required by the business of the country,” when the laws of 
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trade, if left to their undisturbed operation, will determine that ques- 
tion with unerring certainty, and furnish the requisite quantity? 
Why ask, as some do, for sudden resumption, when a gradual and 
uniform contraction would secure the desired result, and be far more 
just and safe, while equally effective? Why take away any currency 

' from the people by arbitrary withdrawal, when they will contract the 
volume themselves to its natural and proper limit, if Congress will 
give them the opportunity to do it ? 


DIVERSITY OF OPINION. 


Questions like these force themselves upon the public mind, and 
should receive, as they deserve, an earnest, careful consideration. 

But what answer can be given? What course be pursued to 
secure the desired end? Tothis question the most divergent and 
contradictory answers are returned; yet if we carefully observe we 
shall find the country divided ori the subject into three general, but 
well defined parties; not that these are three political organizations, 
representing the different and conflicting opinions; it would be well 
if there were. It is the most unfortunate feature of the case that no 
definite policy, bad or good, is announced by any political party 
pledged to itssupport ; but scattered throughout the nation are, first : 


EXPANSIONISTS— 


Those who demand a further issue of paper money, maintaining 
that a return to specie payments, so far from being desirable, is 
greatly to be deprecated—that a metallic standard for the measure 
of value is a false and antiquated idea, unworthy of regard in this 
country ; where it is assumed, the circumstances and conditions of 
production and trade are so widely different from all others, that a 
monetary system that may do very well abroad, is quite unsuitable 
here. The most active partisans of these views are usually those 
engaged in speculative operations—men whose vocation is to pur- 
chase property, personal or real, and hold for an advance. So long 
as the circulating medium is made plentiful by expansion, prices will 
be constantly appreciating ; consequently, those who make purchases 
in anticipation of a rise, are sufficiently sure of realizing a profit. 

The history of mankind has probably never afforded a more strik- 
ing illustration of the excess to which operations of this sort may be 
carried, in consequence of currency expansion, than that exhibited in 
the experience of the United States from 1861—when the paper cir- 
culation was but one hundred and seventy millions—to 1867, when it 
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had risen to seven hundred millions; and, if we include every kind 
of issues then more or less used in making exchanges, to eleven hun- 
dred millions. So broad a field was never before presented, nor so 
extravagant an increase of irredeemable, yet generally accredited 
paper promises accepted as money by force of law. 

The opportunity thus afforded was diligently improved, and hence 
we find as a consequence, a large increase of millionaires as compared 
with the increase of wealth and population. The few had extraordi- 
nary means for amassing immense fortunes at the expense of the many. 

That this class of the community, so successful in their accumulation 
of wealth without the labor of production, should be found desirous 
of a further issue of paper money, can be no matter of surprise. The 
profitableness of their occupation depends upon it. Nor need we 
wonder at their influence upon legislation, when we call to mind theit 
well-known activity and perseverance, and the money power they 
well understand how to wield. 

It was this description of persons that induced Congress to stop the 
gradual contraction of four millions per month, commenced by Secre- 
tary McCulloch; and which, if he had been permitted to carry it out, 
would, long ere this, have brought the country back to a specie basis. 


QUIETISTS. 


The second class to be noticed, a large and influential one, consists 
of those who, while admitting the redundancy of the present circula- 
tion, are nevertheless quite willing, even desirous, it should be con- 
tinued “until the country grows up to it;” a consummation they 
profess to believe will be realized within a short period. A large 
share of the leading politicians, in and out of Congress, belong to this 
class. They would avoid all action, all disturbance of the present 
status, and have the country wait with due patience for the restora- 
tion of the gold standard; an event quite desirable, but which they 
would have brought about by the gradual increase of production and 
population; not being aware, perhaps, that the present century 
would expire before the object would be attained in that manner, 
according to the natural ratio of increase. 


RESU MPTIONISTS. 


The third general division consists of those who desire a return 
of specie payments as soon as consistent with justice to present 
debtors and creditors; and who would have active-and efficient meas- 
ures commenced at once for securing that object. 
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This is a numerous and intelligent class, and includes a large part 
of those engaged in the agriculture, manufactures, and trade of the 
country. It is that body of men who gave a hearty approval to the 
Presidential veto of the currency bill of the last session, and to the 
“Jones memorandum "—a class sufficiently numerous, perhaps, to 
effect their object, if united upon the mode or manner in which the 
work should be accomplished. In that respect, unfortunately, there 
is a wide difference of opinion. There are— 

(2) Those who believe that “the way to resume, is to resume ”— 
that the banks and Treasury should be compelled to commence 
specie payments on a given day, say, six or twelve months ahead. 
Their logic is, “when everybody can have gold for their notes, nobody 
will want it.” 

The unsoundness of such reasoning is quite apparent to those 
who understand the laws of trade and currency. When the govern- 
ment and banks together owe, for circulation and deposits, some 
fourteen hundred millions, all due on instant demand, while their 
joint fund of coin is not over one hundred millions, the madness of 
attempting specie payment is palpable. If the difference between 
immediate liabilities and immediate resources were not greater than 
three or four to one, the experiment might possibly succeed ; but, 
with a difference of some fourteen to one, the attempt must prove a 
certain failure; since, the inability being well understood, everybody 
who held notes would demand the gold, for the good reason that all 
would see at once, that as only a small part of the liabilities could 
possibly be met, a second suspension would take place, and then 
those who held the gold would be certain to realize a premium 
upon it. ; 
PARTIAL FUNDING OF GREENBACKS. 

(6) Then again, many persons maintain that a partial with- 
drawal of the excessive currency, say to the extent of two hundred 
millions, by conversion into bonds, would secure the object ; and if it 
failed to do so, additional legislation in the right direction might be 
obtained until the end was accomplished. But this contingency 
would make the whole operation an uncertain one, upon the result of 
which no man could confidently rely; and hence such a measure 
would tend to paralyze, rather than promote, the industry of the 
country. Absolute certainty is essential, in all matters appertaining 
to monetary affairs, otherwise there will be suspicion and distrust, 
and these will be fatal to any successful result. 
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ACCUMULATION OF GOLD. 


(c) Others still, would have the government accumulate a large 
quantity of coin, say at least two hundred millions, and then com- 
mence specie payments. They argue that with so large a reserve 
of specie, there could be no danger in announcing specie payments. 

This is an unwarranted assumption, unsustained by any sound 
reasoning. Those who best comprehend the situation would have 
the least faith in the success of the measure. Besides, such a pro- 
vision would be entirely unnecessary, were the volume of paper no 
larger thag it should be; and while redundant, as at present, even 
twice two hundred millions of specie would not sustain it perma- 
nently. The gold would certainly flow out of the country until the 
circulation was reduced to its natural limit; in other words, until 
sufficient contraction had taken place; and thus it would be demon- 
strated, after a great deal of needless trouble, delay, and expense, 
that the remedy required was not the accumulation of specie, but a 
reduction of the paper issues. 


WITHDRAWAL OF BANK NOTES INSTEAD OF GREENBACKS. 


(d@) Another class, and a numerous one, especially in the Western 
States, demand the withdrawal of the national bank notes instead 
of the greenbacks. They take the position that since there is evi- 
dently a superabundant circulation, the banks should be required to 
take in their notes; because, while any paper money is used, it should 
be that of the government, upon which the whole country would 
gain the interest, instead of corporations, to whom the profit less 
rightfully belongs. 

The argument is sound and conclusive ; but can such a measure be 
carried through Congress? If not, it is simply impracticable, how- 
ever proper and desirable. 

(ec) Others again, regarding the withdrawal of the bank notes as 
hopeless, owing to the interested opposition certain to be made to 
such a measure, propose that the greenbacks be funded by a gradual 
process until at par with gold. 

Two modes for doing this have been suggested: First, by direct 
conversion into bonds, at the rate of so many millions per month; 
secondly, by substituting compound interest notes by monthly instal- 
ments. Both of these plans will be noticed at length hereafter. 
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CONCENTRATION OF EFFORT INDISPENSABLE. 


Such are the prominent plans, or measures, proposed in relation 
to the present monetary circulation ; and, in accordance with them, 
(with a variety of modifications and combinations,) a large number of 
bills were brought before Congress at the last session. As might be 
expected under such circumstances, nothing was done toward secur- 
' ing areturn to specie payments; and we may rest assured that nothing 
effectual will be done until public attention is turned to, and concen- 
trated upon, some szmple yet feasible plan, presented in precise and 
definite terms. This is the laboring point, and therefore it is not 
sufficient that the platform of a party in favor of resumption should 
declare, that “a return to specie payments is in the highest degree 
desirable.” Both of the great political parties have already made 
such a declaration, and are willing to repeat the act, as often as 
recurring elections make it expedient to do so. 

Nor is it sufficient to say, “the work of restoration should be 
commenced at once, and be continued until the object is accom- 
plished.” Such generalities do not meet the case. Something far 
more explicit and positive is required, if any thing decisive is to be 
achieved. 

The important issues to be fairly presented, are: 

1. Shall the currency be contracted until at par with gold? Yea 
or nay? 

2. At what rate shall this be done; how many millions shall be 
withdrawn per month? 

3. Which kind of circulation shall be taken in, the — or 
national bank notes, or both, and in what proportions ? 

4. If greenbacks are to be withdrawn, shall it be done by the 
direct abstraction of so many millions per month by bonding them, or 
by substituting for them other notes bearing such a rate of interest 
as shall induce those into whose hands they fall, and who do not 
need them as money, to lay them by for the advantage of the accu- 
mulating interest ? 

Questions like these, the American people must take into delib- 
erate consideration, and decide by their ballots. It is for the voter 
to determine in what manner the subject shall be disposed of; for 
the average representative will do nothing, knowingly, which his con- 
stituents do not demand or will not approve. Hence, if the restora- 
tion of specie payments is wished for, public sentiment, clearly 
expressed, must indicate the time when, and the way in which, the 
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result is to be brought about. The will of the people must be made 
effective by the choice of those to legislate for them whose views are 
known to be correct, and who can be relied upon to carry out the 
wishes of their constituents by appropriate action. Those who desire 
the restoration of the currency must say when, and how, in unmistak- 
able terms. There are minor details, but the measures specified are 
those most essential. 

No successful evasion is possible. By no political legerdemain 
can the great issues be permanently eluded, so vital are they to the 
prosperity of the nation. They will force themselves upon the 
country before and above all others, until decided. And as this can 
only be done by Congress, the members of that body must be chosen 
in reference to it. Hence a great political struggle. 

‘This can not be helped, nor ought it to be regretted. What more 
important to the welfare of the country at the present time? What 
more desirable than that parties should be formed upon those issues 
in which the public interests are mostly deeply involved? How 
indispensable that the people inform themselves in regard to ques- 
tions that concern them so intimately! The more agitation, the 
more discussion, the sooner will the masses be likely to discover the 
true remedies for the ills they suffer. 


UNFOUNDED APPREHENSIONS. 


But a formidable obstacle to a fair and candid discussion of this 
question exists in the extravagant alarm felt or feigned, in regard to 
the effects of contraction. It is often asked with much apparent 
solicitude, Why should the resumption of specie payments be at- 
tempted? Will not the withdrawal of any considerable part of the 
circulation cause a fall of prices and great derangement of trade, lead- 
ing to the inevitable bankruptcy of thousands? Has not the wealth 
of the nation increased with uncommon rapidity ‘since the present 
currency was introduced? Why may not the country continue to 
prosper as heretofore? This argument is founded upon mistaken 
views as to the facts of the case. 


EFFECTS OF CONTRACTION UPON TRADE. 


In the first place, as to its effect upon the trade of the country. 
If due notice be given of the commencement and rate of contraction, 
trade can not be, in any essential degree, affected by it. The con- 
sumption of the country must and would go on as freely as ever. 
Why not? The people must have food, clothing, transportation, dnd 
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all the necessaries of life, the same after contraction as before; and 
their ability to purchase will be as great; because, if wages gradually 
though almost imperceptibly declined, as they might, so would the 
prices of all commodities to an equal extent ; so that it would be as 
easy to obtain them as ever, and the necessity for them as great. 
Therefore, there could be no interruption of trade. 


UPON DEBTORS. 


“ But debtors would suffer.” Well, some would, and some would 
not. Those largely indebted by speculative operations would, doubt- 
less, as a general rule, be injured. Their property would decline in 
value. But is there any help for this? Must a population of some 
forty millions suffer all the evils of an inflated currency to save a few 
thousands from the effects of their mistaken operations? When the 
expansion took place, many creditors suffered greatly. They were 
paid, in some cases, with a currency that would purchase back but 
half the property they parted with; but that was one of the evils of 
impairing the standard of value by excessive issues of paper money. 
Now, the movement must be reversed, and the debtor in many cases 
encounter loss. We say in many cases, but not in the majority of 
cases. Suppose, for illustration, the Western farmer, encouraged by 
the high prices of his products a few years since (at one time about 
100 per cent. higher than at present), purchased land for his own 
cultivation, for which he is still indebted. What will be the effect of 
contraction upon him? His expenses will be greatly lessened by the 
fall in price of all he purchases, and the reduction of his charges 
incurred in raising his products, while every thing he sells will bring 
him as much as now. He will have, therefore, a greater net income, 
and of course will be better able to extinguish his debt. 

The farmer has but one way in which he can pay what he owes, 
and that is by his net income, by what he saves over what he expends ; 
a measure, then, which will reduce his outgoes and increase his net 
receipts, is just what he needs to help him out of debt. 

Such is the indisputable fact, and when the agriculturists of the 
nation see this, they will demand restoration, and will get it too, for 
they are largely in the majority. And farther, what we find true of 
the farmer, is true of all those producing commodities the surplus of 
which must be exported ; and for that, matter, of all others who are 
indebted for property they occupy or improve themselves. We see, 
then, as a conclusion from the premises, that while the’ speculative 
classes must suffer, the producing classes will be largely benefited; a 
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result not greatly to be deplored. Nine persons would gain, to one 
that would lose, by contraction. 
WHAT THE CENSUS SHOWS, 


And now as to the assumed extraordinary increase in the wealth 
of the country since the issue of legal tenders. 


By the census of 1850 the wealth of the countrywas  . . ~~. $ 7,135,780,228 
By that of 1860, slaves included, ; ‘ 2 ° P ‘ - 16,159,616,068 
Increase during the decade... ‘ ° °. e ° -  8,925,481,011 


Equal to 126 per cent. 


Total wealth in 1870 ° ° ° ° . ° ° ° - 30,068,518,507 * 


Increase . , . ° ° . ° . . : . - 13,908,902,439 


equal to an increase of 86 per cent.; or, deducting the slaves in 1860, 
in round numbers $1,500,000,000, we have $14,500,000,000 as the 
wealth of the country at that time. Deducting this last amount from 
$30,000,000,000, the wealth in 1870, we have $15,500,000,000 as the 
apparent gain from 1860 to 1870, equal to 107 per cent., against 126 
per cent. for the previous decade. 


But the Superintendent of the Census of 1870 informs us, in his © 


volume on “Industry and Wealth,” page 8, that “the statistics of 
1860 were so defective that, in his opinion, 20 to 30 percent. of the 
apparent gain from 1860 to 1870 is owing to ‘ignorant and heedless 
statement’ in the census of 1860.” 

In that view of the case, we must deduct from the 107 per cent., 
the mean rate of 25 per cent., leaving but 82 per cent. as the ap- 
parent increase. But the superintendent further suggests that, be- 
sides this consideration, “allowance must be made for the general 
advance in prices due to the condition of the currency.” This allow- 
ance, he thinks, should be equal from 30 to 40 per cent. Taking the 
mean rate again, 35 per cent., as the advance from this cause, we 
have 82— 35 —47 per cent. as the actual gain from 1860 to 1870, 
instead of 107 per cent.; or less than one-half the apparent gain for 
that decade, and only about 37 per cent. of the rate of gain from 1840 
to 1850! 


There is no reasonable doubt of the approximate correctness of . 


this calculation ; and if so, the assumed unprecedented accumulation 
of wealth during the decade in question is effectually disposed of. 
Instead of a gain, there was unquestionably a large falling off in the 
rate of actual increase. 

In looking at the influence an excessive circulation has upon the 
pecuniary interests of the country, the fact should be recognized that 
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the products of our national industry naturally divide themselves into 
two kinds, viz., those a surplus of which we must create and export, 
and those of which we may create a surplus, and should, if a foreign 
market could be found for them. 

(2) Those the surplus of which must be exported are the great 
staples of our agriculture : cotton, corn, wheat, and other cereals ; beef, 
pork, and other provisions, tobacco, etc. 

In the production of these the bulk of our population are and 
must be engaged. They have no choice, and of necessity create a 
large excess over domestic consumption. And such will doubtless be 


’ the case for centuries to come; consequently, the large surplus sure 


to be created must find a sale in other markets, and its value in gold 
for that purpose will determine the price of the entire product. How 
important this matter is, may be seen in the fact that the export of 
the single article of wheat (and flour) for the year ending June 30, 
1874, amounted to over one hundred and thirty million dollars! And 
yet this is but about one-fourth part of the whole export of agricul- 
tural products. 

It is of the highest moment, therefore, that no burdens be im- 
posed on this, the largest industry of the nation. An excessive circu- 
lation, by raising the price of labor and all the expenses of living, 
does have that effect, while it does not advance the price of agricul- 
tural products. The truth of this statement is seen in the fact that 
the great staples, flour, corn, beef, pork, lard, etc., have been no higher 
on an average for the last four years, than for four’ years before the 
expansion, say, from 1857 to 1861. This certainly is conclusive evi- 
dence that the farming interest must be greatly depressed, and fur- 
nishes a strong argument in favor of a return to specie payments. 
When that has been accomplished, farmers will make their purchases 
and sales, as they ought, by the same standard. 

Of all classes, those who cultivate the soil always have been, and 
always will be, the greatest sufferers by the use of a mere local cur- 
rency, like that now in circulation. Their commodities, their pro- 
ducts, are cosmopolitan, and they should be measured by currency 
equally cosmopolitan, whether consumed at home or in foreign 
countries. 

Thé American people are a nation of farmers and planters, whose 
chief business must ever be to supply other peoples with the great 
staples of their industry. 

That the wealth of the nation is constantly increasing, is sufficiently 
certain—it is almost impossible it should not be so. With a popula- 
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_ tion of forty millions of the most intelligent, enterprising, ingenious, 


and generally industrious people on earth; with the greatest natural 
advantages for manufactures and commerce; with inexhaustible sup- 
plies of ores, coal, petroleum, and every other natural aid to produc- 
tion ; above all, with the largest and cheapest capital in /and pos- 
sessed by any population in the world, could the nation fail to gain 
in wealth, notwithstanding very serious obstacles and drawbacks? 
But that the full natural prosperity of the nation ever has been or can 
be secured under a false measure of value like that now in use in the 
United States, is emphatically denied. 

While, then, it is admitted, that a part of the remarkable diminu- 
tion in the rate of increase, as seen in the last census, is owing to the 
waste and destruction occasioned by a civil war of four years’ duration, 
must it not also be true that the false currency growing out of that 
war should, by its derangement of the industry and trade of the 
nation, be held responsible for a large share of it? 

Gold and silver mining is an industry that must be placed in the 
same category with agriculture, since its products are greatly in excess 
of the home demand. It is therefore injured from the same cause, 
the cost of production being largely increased, while the commercial 
value of the precious metals can not be enhanced at all. 

The loss to this industry from this source, although not sufficient 
to put a stop to mining operations, is yet so great as to affect the 
business essentially; and is one of the causes, though not the 
principal one, why the production of gold in California has fallen 
off greatly in the last ten years. 


MANUFACTURES. 


(6) The second class of products, viz., those we may export, consists 
of our various manufactures, cotton and woolen fabrics, boots, shoes, 
furniture, carriages, machinery, cutlery, etc. 

These we can send abroad advantageously, in just so far as we 
can compete with foreign producers in foreign markets. Every thing, 
therefore, which increases the cost of production, diminishes our 
ability to do this, unless the same cause operates equally to enhance 
the cost of the same commodities in other countries. This is obvious; 
hence, if the circulation be in excess of what it would be if it were 
gold, or at par with gold, in just so far must the cost of all domestic 
products be enhanced; and consequently, all such articles either can 
not be exported at all, or, if sent abroad, it must be done at a greatly 
reduced profit. 
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The result is that, except in respect to those commodities for the 
manufacture or production of which we have most extraordinary 
advantages, by our inventions or other unusual facilities, our export 
trade has been almost annihilated. Cotton fabrics furnish a remark- 
able example in point, the export of which, up to 1861, was increasing 
rapidly and constantly. We could send them to any foreign market 
in competition with all Europe. Greatly preferred for their superior 
quality, they were fast driving the productions of England out of the 
Eastern markets. Now, the trade is well-nigh extinguished. This is 
but a sample of the general fate of American manufactures abroad ; 
and hence, instead of a foreign vent for our surplus, as other nations 
have (greatly to their advantage), we are confined to the home mar- 
ket ; our manufactures are restricted, profits lessened, and the natural 
increase of national wealth diminished. 

The present condition of the woolen trade, as well as cotton, con- 
firms the truthfulness of what has been laid down in regard to the 
paralyzing influences of a vicious currency. 

The leading manufacturers throughout the country connected with 
these trades have recently met in convention, and decided to reduce 
their production by one-third; in other words, to run their mills but 
four days in the week. This may be judicious on their part, but cer- 
tainly a most unfortunate necessity for the country. One-third of 
the immense capital invested in these two important industries to lie 
idle, one-third of all the thousands of workmen engaged in them to 
be unemployed ! 

Here is great public loss, as well as much private distress. The 
necessity for such enforced idleness is obvious. Production has been 
overdone. Why? Because the unnatural impetus given to the busi- 
ness of the country has distorted industry, diverted capital from its 
natural channels, and finally produced a general paralysis from which 
the country can recover but slowly, and only partially, until the cur- 
rency has been placed upon a sound basis; or, in other words, has 
been reduced to its natural limit, when it will be at par with gold. 

We find, then, as the result of this examination, that the two great 
interests of the nation, its agriculture and its manufactures, and inci- 
dentally nearly ail others, are sq far injured by a false measure of 
value, that the natural increase of national wealth must be essentially 
retarded thereby, and that this is one of the causes of a large diminu- 
tion in the rate of increase during the last decade. 

It is not assumed, let it be observed, that the condition of the 
monetary circulation is the only cause for the present or any previous 
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derangement of business affairs in this country or any other. Disturb- 
ances in the trade and industry of a nation arise from a great variety 
of causes, conspicuous among which is that spirit of enterprise existing 
in every highly civilized community, naturally leading to over-trading 
and speculation ; but what we do insist upon is, that all these natural 
causes of disturbance are increased and intensified by the exist- 
ence of a superabundant currency, whether mixed or unmixed, re- 
deemable or irredeemable. 


THE REMEDY, CONTRACTION, 


But what is the remedy for all this? Contraction. There can be 
no other. 

When and how should it be made? It should be commenced with- 
out delay, and executed by a process so regular and gradual as to 
occasion as little disturbance to the business of the country as possi- 
ble, and at the same time so expeditiously as to postpone the desired 
object no longer than absolutely necessary. Existing obligations, so 
far as practicable, should be discharged under the currency in which 
they were contracted ; and therefore a reasonable notice should be 
given of the time when the operation shall commence and the rate at 
which it shall be carried on. 


CONTRACTION SHOULD BE GOVERNED BY THE LAWS OF TRADE, 


2. The reduction of the circulating medium may, and should be 
governed by the laws of trade, rather than by arbitrary legal enact- 
ment. 

The difference between the two modes is very important. By the 
former, the contraction will be neither more nor less rapid than the 
best interests of the business public demand; by the latter, it might 
proceed with greater celerity, or less promptitude, than consistent 
with the industrial and commercial welfare of the nation. 


THE, RATE. 


The rate should regulate itself; and this will be the case if it be 
brought within the influence of those laws which always determine 
with unerring certainty the exact amount of currency the country 
requires for its exchanges. In short, contraction should be entirely 
voluntary on the part of the public. The present irredeemable circu- 
lation was forced upon the people as a supposed necessity in time of 
war; it should be voluntarily relinquished by them, now that no such 
necessity exists. This they will cheerfully relinquish if Congress will 
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give the opportunity to convert their surplus circulation into govern. 
ment bonds; but they will be certain to do so no further than its 
actual redundancy, since, when at par with gold, contraction will cease. 

These are the essential conditions under and by which the work 
should be carried out. The remaining inquiry is, how shall this be 
accomplished most satisfactorily, most advantageously ?_ Which of 
the two kinds of paper in circulation shall be withdrawn, the green- 
backs, or the national bank notes ? 

We take it for granted it must be the former; that the, banking 
interest is far too powerful to permit its own circulation to be taken 
away, and that the people generally have such mistaken ideas in regard 
to the necessity for bank issues, it would be found entirely impracti- 
cable to accomplish that object. 

Were it practicable, as it would be if public opinion demanded it, 
Congress might require the banks to cancel their notes at a given 
rate, say ten millions per month, until the whole were disposed of. 
When this had been done they would receive back their government 
bonds, and hold them as an investment; or, if more profitable, as it 
doubtless would be, dispose of them, and loan the proceeds to their 
customers. This would give them real capital*with which to assist 
the business’ public, in place of their credit in the form of bank notes, 
liable to be withdrawn from circulation at the very time when most 
needed ; thus causing, as they always have done, distress and disas- 
ter to those who depended upon them. 


WITHDRAWAL OF BANK NOTES. 


» Were the banks to withdraw their circulation, they might, and in 
justice would be, relieved from legal restrictions as to their opera- 
tions ; and, of course, from all taxes upon their issues. They would, 
like the joint stock banks of Great Britain, be thrown upon their own 
responsibilities and resources, and like them, receive such deposits as 
they pleased, and upon such terms as they chose to offer, and be able 
to make much larger dividends than at present. Thus it would 
undoubtedly come to pass that the banks would be greatly benefited 
by such withdrawal, while the business public would be made much 
more secure. Were this done, the Treasury notes, (greenbacks*) would 
form the entire paper currency, and if in amount no larger than the 


* The necessity for a distinctive term, when the circulating notes of the Treasury were 
referred to, has led to the use of the word greendacks by the people generally, and even, of 
late, by government officials. 
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natural demands of trade, would, without any provision of law, be at 
par with gold. 

As such a consummation, however desirable, must, it is believed, 
be at present regarded as hopeless, we turn to the other alternative, 
the withdrawal of the greenbacks. 


A QUESTION OF POLICY. 


And here it may be proper to say, that the question, which of the 
two paper issues shall be withdrawn, is, at the present moment, one 
of policy rather than principle ; of what is practicable, rather than of 
what is most desirable, of what we can most reasonably hope to ob- 
tain, rather than what we would most highly approve. The laws of 
monetary science dictate a course of proceeding which, in the present 
state of public opinion, it appears quite impossible to secure. 

The immediate object sought is the restoration of specie pay- 
ments; and therefore the immediate question would seem to be, 
which of the different plans proposed, adapted to secure the object, 
is most likely to obtain the approval of Congress. It is not, as some 
insist, whether paper promises or hard money would be most condu- 
cive to the general welfare; but simply, by what means the specie 
standard can be most wisely and speedily restored. 

When that object is attained, another question may, we think will 
come up, viz., whether credit should enter at all into the composition 
of the circulating medium, or in any case be an element in the stand- 
ard of value. All discussion in regard to what the specific character 
of the permanent monetary system of the nation ought to be, in 
order to conform most fully to the laws of trade and best promote 
the general good, is at present out of place, having no direct bearing 
upon the matter at issue. 

At present the legislator has only to consider what, under existing 
circumstances, can be done to bring the country back to the gold 
standard. When that has been achieved, it will be time to inquire 
what further shall be attempted, in order to secure an unfluctuating 
and uniform monetary circulation. 


SUBSTITUTION NOTES. 


Should the withdrawal of the greenbacks be determined upon, the 
question will then present itself, whether by direct funding of so many 
millions per month, or by the issue of substitute notes, bearing 
interest, and finally convertible into bonds. 

The latter measure has been distinctly before the country for 
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several years past, but was first presented in Congress by Mr. Sumner 
in December, 1872. The ill health of the senator prevented him from 
bringing it forward during the session, but at the opening of the last, 
the bill was again proposed, and referred to the appropriate committee. 
The sudden decease of the mover prevented any further action upon 
his proposition. The following synopsis of the bill referred to (includ- 
ing proposed amendments), presents a full view of its intentions. 


PROPOSED ENACTMENT. 


1. The Treasurer to be authorized to prepare for issue notes, equal 
in amount to.the outstanding legal-tender notes and fractional cur- 
rency of the United States, in all respects similar to those heretofore 
issued under the act of 1863, bearing compound interest at the rate 
of six per cent. 

2. These notes of different denominations, to the amount of ten 
millions, to be dated on the first day of each month, commencing with 
the first day of July next ensuing. The amount to be ready for 
issue at that time, and then afterward on the first day of each month 
until the requisite amount has been furnished. 

3. The notes thus provided, to be paid out for all disbursements 
of the Treasury, except those due in coin, so long as sufficient for 
the purpose. 

4. The Secretary of the Treasury is directed to cause the destruc- 
tion, each month, of legal-tender notes equal to the notes issued. 

5. The notes issued under this act, shall, at the option of the 
holder, be convertible, at the end of two years, in sums of $100, or its 
multiple, into bonds of the United States, having not less than ten, 
nor more than forty years to run, and bearing interest at the rate of 
five per cent. 

6. Whenever, in the execution of this measure, legal-tender notes 
shall have advanced to par with gold, and so remained for sixty days, 
the further issue of interest-bearing notes shall cease. 

7. These notes shall form no part of the reserves of the national 
banks. 

8. The Treasury notes shall no longer be a legal-tender when 
once at par with gold. 


REMARKS UPON THE BILL. 


In regard to this measure it may be said, 
1. That it is simple in all its provisions, clear in all its require- 
ments, and easily understood by every one. 
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2. No discretionary power devolves upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Comptroller of the Currency, or any other official. It 
will, in fact, be automatic, will execute itself, without any interfer- 
ence of government officials. 

3. It is complete in its provisions, so that no additional legislation 
will be required to secure its object. 

4. It favors private interest, so far as practicable, affording ample 
time for the discharge of business obligations before any contraction 
will be effected, and is as gradual in its operation as the general 
interests of the country will permit. 

5. Not a dollar of the circulation is taken from the people; they 
are merely permitted, in a gradual manner, to convert their surplus 
funds, first into interest-bearing notes, and then, at their pleasure, 
into 10-40 five per cent. bonds; and the rate of interest upon the 
notes has been placed at that point which, while not excessive, is yet 
sufficiently high to assure their gradual withdrawal from circulation. 

6. It is such as to make a panic impossible during the process of 
contraction ; because the substitute notes must remain in the hands 
of the people for at least two .years; and, as they bear but six per 
cent. interest, would certainly be brought at once into circulation, 
should there be any extraordinary pressure and money bear a high 
rate of interest. 

7. Such a process of contraction can create no scarcity of money, 
even temporarily ; on the other hand, as soon as the law is enacted, 
the rate of interest will tend toward its natural point, its average 
rate; say six per cent.; and remain so, with slight variations, until 
the operation has been completed. Every one will know precisely 
what to depend upon; and this will inspire universal confidence. 

8. Another effect will be the retention at home of our annual 
gold produtt, and a constant influx of specie from abroad, until the 
vacuum is filled. This will enable the banks to supply themselves 
with all they need for resumption. 


A STRIKING ADVANTAGE, 


g. Another advantage of this arrangement is, that these interest- 
bearing notes, being paid out exclusively for treasury disbursements, 
will be diffused over all parts of the United States, and be found, not 
in large masses in the hands of capitalists, bankers, and brokers in 
the cities, but in the pockets of the people generally, who will be 
certain to hold them for investment, so far as they are able, for the 
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privilege of converting them into 10-40 bonds at the end of two years ; 
or, of selling them at a premium when they become due. 

All this will be accomplished without any disturbance to the 
monetary affairs of the country, since the Treasury will receive at 
least ten millions of greenbacks per month, through the internal rev- 
enue, and require all that amount for its current disbursements. 


ECONOMY OF THE MEASURE. 


10. The economy of this measure is worthy of attention. It has 
been contended, by some, that the national finances must suffer by 
the conversion of non-interest-bearing notes into interest-bearing 
obligations, since the amount of annual interest will thereby be in- 
creased. This is a mistaken view of the matter, for the reason, that 
the Treasury will gain a much larger sum annually, from the reduced 
cost of supporting its army, navy, and civil list, arising from the fall 
of prices occasioned by the contraction of the currency to its normal 
amount, than the additional interest it will be called upon to pay. 
Its saving will be double the increased interest, as any one will per- 
ceive who will take the pains to examine the matter. Besides, it 
seems highly probable that when the outstanding greenbacks have 
been reduced, say to one hundred millions, the entire currency will 
be at par with gold; when any further withdrawal will cease. The 
banks being obliged to accumulate specie to meet the responsibilities 
of resumption, will contract their circulation to a certain extent, so 
that it seems probable that both greenbacks and bank notes will cir- 


' culate together, when both are at par with coin; and the legitmate 


demands of trade will determine the aggregate quantity required by 
the business of the country. 

Such are the principal features of a measure that has been pro- 
posed in Congress, after having received the approbation of many 
of the leading bankers and financiers of the country; and we ask, 
with confidence, whether any other plan has been offered that will 
secure the desired object more certainly, or more conveniently to the 
business public? Whether any danger or disturbance can be reason- 
ably apprehended from its operation, should it be enacted? Its 
operation will be very gradual. 

The present authorized issues of the Treasury are three hundred 
and eighty-two millions, exclusive of forty-two millions in fractional ; 
in all, about four hundred and twenty-two millions. At the proposed 
rate of issue, ten millions per month, it would require, supposing the 
whole were to be withdrawn, three and a half years to put the sub- 
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stitute notes into circulation; and, as two years more must elapse 
before the last issue could be funded, full five years and a half would 
be required for its completion ; although it is sufficiently certain that 
resumption would be brought about within three years from the com- 
mencement of the issue. Among all the different modes proposed 
for restoring the currency, which is more feasible, more certain, more 
harmless, or more just? Which more advantageous to the people, 
or more favorable to the national banks themselves? The latter, 
especially, have a deep interest in the proposal, since, by the with- 
drawal of the Government notes, they would have the entire field of 
circulation to themselves. Now, they have but half, with some dan- 
ger, it may be, of losing that. The substitution policy carried out, 
they will have no competitors. True, they will be subject to the 
legislation of Congress, but they are so now; their very charters are 
liable to repeal; but they have certainly much to gain, and nothing 
to lose by the withdrawal of the greenbacks. 


EX-SECRETARY McCULLOCH’S SCHEME. 


The late Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McCulloch, than whom 
the nation has never had a more able minister of finance, has pro- 
posed a plan or measure we regard as among the best that have been 
suggested, yet it contains some features, as we think, highly objec- 
tionable, as compared with that of substituting interest-bearing 
notes. He would have the Treasyry redeem fifty millions per annum 
of its notes with its surplus gold, and if this prove insufficient for 
the purpose, he would issue bonds for the balance. 

Upon the calculation already made, four hundred and forty-two 
millions must be paid in specie or converted into bonds, requiring, at 
the rate mentioned, nearly nine years for the completion of the work. 

Is not that quite too long a period of transition? Might not the 
result be attainedgmore advantageously in half that term of years? 
and if so, ought it not, for the best interests of the nation, to be 
attempted ? 


REPEAL OF THE LEGAL-TENDER ACT. 


A second proposition by Mr. McCulloch is, that after, “say the 
first of December, 1876, the notes shall cease to be a legal tender.” 
But would that be right? Can the Government repeal the act by 
which the greenbacks were made a legal tender, until they are at 
par with gold, without being guilty of partial, yet actual, repudiation ? 
Would not such an act greatly disturb all the business interests 
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of the nation? When greenbacks ceased to bea legal tender, and 
bank-notes of course were not, what would the people have where- 
with to discharge their indebtedness, which in the aggregate would 
amount to thousands of millions of dollars; and be payable only in 
gold? Yet all this would certainly come to pass, if the legal tender 
act were repealed before the currency was at par. Would it not be 
the more wise and honorable course, first to restore the currency to 
par, and then announce the repeal? 


AN ARBITRARY INSTEAD OF VOLUNTARY CONTRACTION. 


Another strong objection to the plan of the ex-Secretary is, that 
the contraction he proposes would be altogether arbitrary. Fifty 
millions per annum must be withdrawn, whatever the condition of 
trade or the state of the money market. 

This contrasts very unfavorably with the issue of ten millions per 
month of interest-bearing notes, which would go directly into circula- 
tion, and be certain to remain there, so long as there was any special 
demand for money. Besides, must not the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, of necessity, intrusted with a large discretionary power, that 
might, and almost inevitably would be used to the disadvantage of 
the public interests ? 

It may seem a trifling objection, yet it is not, perhaps, unworthy 
of consideration, that by this plan, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
to be authorized to buy up, withggold, the Government issues at a 
discount of some ten percent.! Does that comport with the dignity 
and honor of “The Great Republic?” Will the fact read well in 
history? Should such a course be adopted, if it may, without detri- 
ment to public interests, be avoided? The general response to the 
last inquiry, it is believed, would be, “ certainly.” 

An additional fact to be noticed, in regard to the plan in ques- 
tion, is, that its execution would require the employment of a large 
force, whose services must be paid for. Gold must be sold, green- 
backs purchased, bonds disposed of, and the whole amount of 
Treasury notes in circulation pass through the hands of government 
officers, bankers, and brokers; while the mass of the people would 
have no participation whatever inthe measure. In this regard it is 
quite unlike the substitution of notes, which would pass quietly into 
the general circulation, and be as quietly funded. 

The proposition of the ex-Secretary will doubtless be received 
with more favor by the banking interest, and all engaged in the 
negotiation of bonds and like transactions, than the substitution 
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policy ; because the former would open a wide field for profitable 
operations. On the other hand, the issuing of interest-bearing notes 
has no special interest to plead in its favor. It would be wholly a 
public measure enacted for the general good. It would confer no 
peculiar advantages upon any class, but give to the whole people an 
opportunity of contracting the circulation at their pleasure, until at 
par with gold; and then, of ‘investing their accumulations, however 
small, in government securities without paying commissions. 

These two plans, one for the direct withdrawal by a process 
requiring a period of nine years for its completion, the other by the 
indirect mode of substitution, and demanding less than half that 
period, are before the country; and from present appearances, one 
or the other will be brought before Congress at its present session, 
and be adopted, if any thing effectual is done for the restoration of 
the currency. 


THE NEW CURRENCY ACT. 


Since the foregoing was in type, much to the surprise of the nation, 
an important bill, prepared in caucus, forced through the Senate with- 
out any adequate consideration, and through the House under the 
previous question, without debate, has become a law, entitled “an act 
to provide for the resumption of specie payments.” 

If such be its purpose, it must, if honestly intended and wisely 
drawn, be adapted to secure that end in a manner the most safe, 
expeditious, and certain, of which the nature of the case will permit. 
It seems proper therefore to inquire, in connection with the preceding 
views of the monetary situation, in how far the new law is likely to 
accomplish its professed object, and whether it compares favorably, 
or otherwise, with the two general plans already considered. 

The act provides, first, that ‘‘ the Secretary of the Treasury cause 
to be coined, as rapidly as practicable, silver coins of ten, twenty-five, 
and fifty cents; and to issue them through the sub-treasuries, post- 

_ Offices, etc., in exchange for an equal amount of fractional currency 
until the whole shall be redeemed.” 

This would be very well, were the measure feasible; but, under 
existing circumstances, can it be expected to accomplish the object 
proposed? Certainly not, because unless there should be a permanent 
decline in the gold premium, (which is at present twelve per cent. 
with no prospect of any essential reduction, and a great probability 
that it will advance much higher), the silver coin could not be kept 
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in circulation. It would bear such a premium as to make it an 
article of merchandise, and of course would pass rapidly into the 
hands of brokers, to be finally exported. It was so in 1862. As soon 
as the premium advanced to two or three per cent. all the small 
change disappeared. 

This provision then, must be a practical nullity—there is no silver 
in it for the people. The more put in cftculation, the less there would 
be of small change, because the silver would disappear, while the 
fractional paper, to the same extent, would have been withdrawn. 
Such a result surely would not be desirable. Why then, it may be 
asked, was a provision of this nature made? There seems to be no 
plausible answer to such an inquiry, except that it might conciliate 
those whose interests were connected with the production of silver, 
who might naturally be expected to favor a measure that would cause 
a demand for more than forty millions of their products. 

The second section provides that the seigniorage of one-sixth of 
one per cent. hitherto charged for coinage of silver be no longer 
demanded. 

This appears to be in the same direction as the preceding. It 
favors the production of silver, but what effect it will have in hasten- 
ing the restoration of specie payments, it is not easy to imagine. That 
it will occasion a loss to the national treasury equal to the whole cost 
of the coinage of silver hereafter, is, however, sufficiently certain. 


THE THIRD SECTION. 


We find this very different in character from the two ‘preceding. 
They were very simple. This contains several quite diverse pro- 
visions, massed together in strange combination. 

First. “All restrictions limiting the aggregate amount of cir- 
culating notes of the national banks are repealed, both in regard to 
existing banks, and all that may be hereafter formed.” Free banking 
is thus established without any limitations as to the amount of notes 
that may be issued. This secures unrestricted expansion, so far as 
legal provisions are concerned. if the banks therefore, whether old 


or new, do not extend their paper issues, it will be their own fault; 


and as the experience of all past history in paper money banking 
shows, that the larger the issues, the more is speculation engendered, 
prices raised, and the demand for money intensified, it is sufficiently 
certain that the currency will sooner or later be extended very far 
beyond what it is at present. Indeed, it can be limited only by the 
amount of national bonds that must be deposited with the Treasury 
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as security for ultimate redemption. As there are some fifteen hun- 
dred million of these in existence, it is quite evident that the most 
ardent admirers of paper money will have an opportunity to test its 
advantage upon a very large scale. 

The next paragraph in this section directs the Secretary to call in 
eighty-two millions of the greenbacks as fast as the national banks ask 
for additional circulation. What tendency will this have to secure 
“the resumption of specie payments ” which, we must bear in mind, 
is the avowed object of the act? As one hundred dollars of bank 
notes are to be given out for every eighty dollars of greenbacks taken 
in, the currency must be expanded by the operation to the extent of 
$20,500,000. The national treasury will therefore lose the interest* 
upon the eighty-two millions, amounting, at six per cent., to $4,920,000 
per annum, and the national banks will gain an equal amount; while 
the people must make up the deficiency by increased taxation. All 
this is clear enough, but how it will enable the Treasury to commence 
specie payments is not so obvious. 

We next come to the important provision, “ that on and after the 
first of January, 1879, the Treasurer shall redeem in coin the United 
States legal tender notes outstanding; and for this purpose may use 
any surplus revenue in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and 
issue such United States bonds as have been heretofore authorized, to 
the extent necessary for the purpose.” 

“On and after.” Then the country must wait for four years 
before any redemption takes place; a tediously long period, when 
every interest of the nation, except the banks and speculators, must 
be suffering severely for the want of a sound international standard 
of value. In the meantime the Secretary is to be piling up his “ sur- 
plus revenue” however much or little that may be. When the happy 
New Year’s day of 1879 arrives, the redemption of three hundred and 
eighty-two millions of greenbacks is to commence. We say ‘three 
hundred eighty-two millions, because the eighty-two millions that 
are to be taken in as the one hundred and two millions of bank 
notes are issued, are not to be destroyed; and are just as likely to 
be issued again as were those withdrawn by Secretary McCulloch. 
Senator Sherman expressly declined to say that the eighty-two 
millions were to be destroyed, though pressed to answer the question; 
and it is as clear as any thing need be to any candid mind, that it 
was intended by those who favored the bill, that the eighty-two 
millions should be re-issued if the Secretary of the Treasury should 
choose to do so. And now, what of the wisdom of these last pro- - 
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visions? What of the policy of hoarding the surplus specie until 1879? 
Why not, instead, redeem the legal tenders as fast as the gold accu- 
mulates, and secure the existing gold premium? The saving thus 
made would amount to many millions, relieve the Treasury of its 
burdens to an equal extent, and at the same time effect a more 
gradual contraction of the circulation. 

What of specie resumption do we find in the entire act? What 
preparation does it make for securing the object? Certainly none at 
all, yet the authors of the measure would have us believe that “ the 
act provides for the resumption of specie payments!" For what does 

it actually provide? Why, that the banks may indefinitely expand 
‘their issues; that eighty-two millions of the legal tender circulation 
of which the Treasury now has the advantage, may be transferred to 
the national banks to increase their already abundant dividends; that 
the surplus gold of the treasury, instead of being used as it accumu- 
lates, shall be reserved till 1879; that the Secretary may then issue 
all the bonds necessary to redeem the balance of the greenback cir- 
culation ! 

These are the provisions made for resumption of specie payments, 
when the immediate liabilities of the banks and government, even if 
no greater than now, will amount, circulation and deposits, all of 
which will be payable in gold, to at least fourteen hundred million 
dollars! But it may be replied to this, that “the banks, knowing the 
situation, will provide themselves with gold sufficient to meet their 
engagements.” They will do no such thing. They understand very 
well that the business public is in their hands, and must have their 
notes to meet engagements, and that they can refuse specie payments, 
as a body, as they have done many times, with perfect impunity. 
They know their power and position, and the safety and success with 
which they can set the laws of Congress at defiance. Therefore they 
will not provide gold sufficient to enable them to announce resump- 
tion. So the whole matter will be postponed to “a more convenient 
season.” 

Far better would it be to let the currency remain in the condition 
in which it now is. Then, there could be no further expansion—no 
useless attempt to substitute silver for the fractional circulation; then 
the business of the country would not be paralyzed by the assurance 
that resumption has been postponed for four long years, with a cer- 
tainty that it will be less feasible at that time than now—then, it 
would be possibie, if not probable, that as the public mind was brought 
. to reflection upon the subject, Congress would be disposed to enact 
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such a law as would secure the gradual but certain reduction of the 
circulating medium until at par with coin. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE UPON THE CURRENCY BILL. 


To the bill as passed by the two Houses, the President affixed his 
signature a few days afterward, accompanied with a message suggest- 
ing certain “ further legislation as in his opinion essential to make the 
law effectual.” 

First, “The necessity for an increased revenue, in order to carry 
out the obligation of adding to the sinking fund one per cent,, now 
amounting to $34,000,000 annually,” also “ to carry out the promises 
of this measure to redeem, under certain contingencies, $80,000,000 
of the legal tenders ; and without contingency, the fractional currency 
in circulation.” For this purpose the President recommends the 
restoration of the duty on tea and coffee, and the repeal of the ten 
per cent. reduction of the tariff on articles specified in the law of 
June 6, 1872. 

All this is quite proper, as a financial measure; for the duty on 
tea and coffee ought not to have been taken off. It was a party 
measure in view of an approaching election, but what effect it 
could have in securing the restoration of specie payments is not 
apparent, since such a measure would neither contract the currency 
nor remove the premium on gold, and until that is accomplished, all 
anticipations of resumption are illusory. More revenue is needed to 
meet the wants of the Treasury, irrespective of the condition of 
the currency, but for its restoration to par, there is not the slightest 
occasion for any thing of the sort; since the people of the United 
States would be but too happy to convert all the legal tenders into 
government bonds, directly, by purchasing them, or indirectly by the 
substitution of interest-bearing notes of circulation, convertible after a 


_ given time into those bonds, if the opportunity were afforded them. 


There is not the least necessary connection between the monetary 
circulation and the current revenue, so far as the withdrawal of any 
surplus notes is concerned. National indebtedness, whether great 
or small, is no obstacle or hindrance to the restoration of the currency, 
because the object may be effected at any moment, if the government 
will offer other securities bearing interest. It is a popular but very 
pernicious delusion that the national debt stands in the way of the re- 
storation of specie payments. There has never been but one difficulty 
in securing asound currency, and that has been, and is, the indisposi- 
tion of the government to convert its demand notes into time bonds. 
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“HOW TO BRING THE CURRENCY BACK TO GOLD IN 1879.” 


This is the second, and certainly the most important topic of the 
message; but what does the President propose ? 

First, foreseeing the difficulty already referred to in our comments 
upon the act in question, viz., the impracticability of keeping the silver 
in circulation with the premium on gold as high as at present, a plan 
is proposed by which the President expects the desired object will be 
attained. It is nothing less than the entire annihilation of the gold 
premium between the present date and January I, 1879. We quote 
the words of the message: 


“ As the present law commands final resumption on the 1st day of January, 1879, 
and as the gold receipts by the Treasury are larger than the gold payments, and the 
currency receipts than the currency payments, thereby making monthly sales of gold 
necessary to meet current currency expenses, it occurs to me that these difficulties 
might be remedied by authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem legal- 
tender notes, whenever presented, in sums of not less than one hundred dollars and 
multiples thereof, at a premium for gold of ten per cent., less interest at the rate of 
two and one-half per cent. per annum from the first day of January, 1875, to the 
date of putting this law into operation, and diminishing the premium at the same 
rate until final resumption, changing the rate of premium demanded from time to 
time as the interest amounts to one-quarter of one percent. I suggest this rate of 
interest becausé it would bring currency at par with gold at the date fixed by law for 
final resumption. I suggest ten per cent. as the demand premium at the beginning, 
because I believe this rate would insure the retention of silver in the country for 
change.” 


The meaning of this, as we understand the matter is, that for 
every $110 of legal-tenders presented at the Treasury, $100 in gold 
will be paid, or in other words the Treasury will sell gold after the 
passage of the act at 110, as of date of January I, 1875, less the 
interest upon the same, at the rate of two and one-half per cent. up 
to the time of payment. For example, suppose on the Ist of July 
next a person presents $108.75 in greenbacks, he will be entitled to 
receive $100.00 in gold, which would be equal to 110, less one and one- 
quarter per cent. for interest six months. On the Ist January, 1876, 
the amount would be $107.50; on Ist January, 1877 $105—on Ist 
January, 1878, $102.5;0—1st January, 1879—par. This is an astounding 
proposition! The Secretary of the Treasury is to be authorized, and 
of course expected, to redeem legal-tenders “ whenever presented in 
sums of $100 or its multiple!” But how can he possibly do this 
when he can have very little gold available for the purpose? And 
why should he do it at the rate of ten per cent. when the market 
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premium is twelve? Would he not, under such circumstances, need 
an amount of gold equal to all the legal-tenders in circulation? 
Would they not be presented for redemption as fast as they could be 
collected? Surely that would be the case; and therefore the imprac- 
ticability of the undertaking is at once apparent. 

The present premium being twelve per cent., the Secretary is to 
sell at ten, making a loss to the Treasury of two per cent. now, and 
as much more hereafter as the premium on gold is ovef ten per cent. 
and the legal rate at which he is to redeem, is less) [How much the 
premium may advance or recede it is impossible to foresee, but it is 
highly probable that the rate may be much higher than at present. 
In any case, the policy proposed is a most uncertain and dangerous 
one, and might involve the Treasury in great expense or dishonor—a 
policy as adverse to the interests of the Treasury, as to every branch 
of the national industry ; since it is certain that the lower the pre- 
mium on gold, while the volume of currency remains as it is, thé less 
the protection intended to be given to manufactures, the lower the 
price of cotton, wheat, and all other exportable products. Every 
fraction of decline in the gold premium, takes an equal amount out 
of the pockets of those who produce such commodities. 

The higher the premium on gold, the greater will be the prosperity 
of the nation, except as that premium is reduced by the real appreciation 
of the paper circulation, which can only be brought about by the reduc- 
tion of its volume until at par with coin. 

Besides, however well intended, such an experiment as the message 
contemplates would inevitably prove an utter failure. It could not 
accomplish the object in view, while it would seriously disturb the 
finances of the nation, and cause great loss and embarrassment in all 
business affairs. It would in no degree improve the law that now 
exists, but increase the difficulties of its execution. It seems like an 
attempt to annihilate the natural premium on gold by an act of Con- 
gress; and that is what no congress or parliament can do., The 
premium, in the present case, means simply the depreciation of the 
paper circulation caused by its redundancy; and that can only be 
restored by a reduction to its natural volume, as indicated by its par 
with gold. 

Instead of this or any other vain attempt to evade or contravene 
the inexorable laws of value as manifested in the currency of interna- 
tional commerce, were Congress to provide, in the most easy and 
gradual manner consistent with the general good, for the withdrawal 
of the redundant circulation, the object would be accomplished in a 
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safe and economical manner ; and then the fractional currency might, 
at the convenience of the public mints, be redeemed in silver, which 
would then remain in circulation. Were this course pursued, there 
would be no occasion to sell gold at less than its value in greenbacks ; 
no occasion to run the risk of a heavy advance in its premium, no 
exigency for the erection of an additional coining establishment at 
great expense, as recommended in. the message referred to, but the. 
entire movement would be accomplished in a perfectly easy and 
efficient manner. 

How complex, how uncertain in their operations, are all the pro- 
visions of the new law of Congress, supplemented as they may be by 
the additional enactments proposed by the President, compared with 
the simple, certain, and safe measure of substituting interest-bearing 
notes in place of the present legal-tenders ! 
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MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY, with their applications to the 
training and discipline of the mind, and the study of its morbid 
conditions. By William B. Carpenter, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F-L.S., 
F.G.S., Registrar of the University of London, Corresponding 
Member of the Institute of France, and of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, etc., etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


| phew thinking man must be concerned to know whether there is 
any thing pertaining to his being which is capable of existence 
after his body is destroyed. While the affirmative is not positively 
denied by many of the able writers of the day, a degree of doubt is 
thrown upon the matter, that gives great pain to certain persons— 
while it gratifies only those who are satisfied to have their portion in 
this world, and are also satisfied that this should be a very mean and 
meagre portion. 

The argument of the doubter is based upon these grounds: 

1. That we know nothing, and from the necessity of the case can 
know nothing but phenomena. We may infer that there must be a 
substance—a something standing under—as the basis of these phe- 
nomena; but when that substance is reduced to its last analysis it is 
traced back to atoms, of which no other conception can be formed, 
except that they are centers of power; and inasmuch as they are - 
subject to no actual cognition, and are recognized only by their 
movements —their combinations and disengagements— phenomena, 
after all, cover the entire range of knowledge. 

So, it is said, we know nothing of what is called soul or spirit, 
beyond the mere fact of its movements or activities. A man may say 
that he is conscious of a soul, of something which thinks and feels and 
which constitutes his Ego. All that this means is, that he is conscious 
of certain mental acts and emotions; he may be conscious of his 
consciousness, and that is the ultimate. 

2. The dependence of the mind upon the body is so intimate and 
absolute, and their mutual relations are so intervolved, that neither 
can exist and manifest its functions without the other. There can 
be no act of thought, unless there is a correlative change in the 
structure of the brain, and there can be no development of feeling, 
without some corresponding movement of the nervous organization. 
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Still farther, it is impossible to draw the exact line, which separates 
the physical function from the super-physical. If this could be done 
any where, it would be in the department of consciousness, which 
seems to be more independent of the body than any thing else; but 
there are many acts, requiring thought, judgment, and discrimination, 
which are performed automatically and without any consciousness on 
our part, through the medium of nerves which have their axial centers 
in other regions than the brain. 

3. Any philosophical reason, derived from the constitution of man, 
by which the fact of his immortality might be established, would force 
us to believe in the existence of an independent and immortal spirit 
in other animals. There is no absolute difference between men and 
brutes, but such as originates in the superior organization of the 
former. Brutes think, reason, compare, contrive, invent new expedi- 
ents, remember, learn by experience, and are capable of education; 
they have emotions of joy, sorrow, shame, hope, fear, and self-sacrific- 
ing affection; we can not prove that they have no moral sense, no 
idea of the distinction between right and wrong, no veneration ; there 
are some dumb animals that give more evidence of these higher 
qualities than certain men. 

4. It is affirmed that we have on record no well-authenticated 
proof of the existence or the manifestation of a personal spirit, apart 
from a bodily organization. What is commonly understood to be 
miraculous or supernatural, is not only denied, but it is also assumed 
that any thing which professes to come from any higher sphere than 
the natural world is zxcapable of being verified, which of course shuts 
the door against all conceivable exidence. 

5. To the objection that the doctrine of pure materialism, or the 
reduction of man to a thinking machine, leaves no place for personal 
accountableness, and makes both virtue and vice impossible, it is 
replied that prudential considerations may suffice to produce the 
same beneficial results, which have been supposed to flow from the 
antiquated notions of right and wrong. 

The general principles of the materialistic school are expressed 
by its modern advocates in these terms: 


“Instinct, passion, thought, etc., are effects of organized substances.” “ All 
causes are material causes.” “In material conditions I find the origin of all religions, 
all philosophies, all opinions, all virtues, all ‘ spiritual conditions and influences,’ in 
the same manner that I find the origin of all diseases and of all insanities in material 
conditions and causes.” ‘I am what I am; a creature of necessity; I claim neither 
merit nor demerit.” “I feel that I am as completely the result of my nature, and 
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impelled to do what I do, as the needle to point to the north, or the puppet to move 
according as the string is pulled.” “I can not alter my will, or be other than what 
I am, and can not deserve either reward or punishment.” 


It may be stated in the outset, that there is nothing in Dr. Car- 
penter’s book to favor this bald materialism, or to impair the con- 
sciousness of personal responsibility. The general principles upon 
which his theories and deductions rest, may be thus briefly stated. 

The function of the human body is to bridge over the hiatus 
between the £go, or the individual consciousness, and the xon-ego, or 
external world, and thus to bring them into mutual communication, 

Man is something more than a thinking machine. Matter is 
merely the vehicle of force, and any system of philosophy which 
regards the succession of mental phenomena as determined so/ely 
by the ordinary laws of physical causation, and which rejects the 
self-determining power of the will, is inconsistent with the idea of 
human accountability. 

At the same time, we must not fail to recognize the obvious 
dependence of the normal activity of the mind upon the healthful 
nutrition of the brain, the effect of narcotics and intoxicating agents 
in preventing that activity, and various other: physical influences, 
which, in a certain degree, withdraw the mechanism of thought and 
feeling from volitional control. 

In spite of all this, however, every right-minded man feels that 
he does possess a self-determining power; that, within certain limits, 
he can mold external circumstances to his own requirements, and is 
as sure of this, as he is of the existence of an external world. 

The error of pure spiritualism lies in separating the mind from 
its instrument, or in recognizing the latter only as a means of getting 
knowledge, or as an agent for the execution of the orders of the 
mind. There are many facts pertaining both to the psychical and 
moral departments of our nature, which can not be resolved, unless 
we admit that the operations of the mind are in a great degree 
determined by the material conditions with which they are so inti- 
mately associated. Zhe combination of two distinct agencies in the 
mental constitution of each individual, must be recognized in the 
whole theory and practice of education. 

The attempt to bring matter and mind into the same category, is 
futile ; we know nothing of matter, save through the medium of the 
impressions it makes on our senses, and those impressions are only 
derived from the forces of which matter is the vehicle. Mind like 
force, is essentially active; all its states are states of change; and of 
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these changes we become directly conscious by our own experience 
of them. 

The primary form of mental activity is sensational consciousness, 
and this is excited by physiological instrumentality. There is a cor- 
relation between nerve-force and sensation; and also between mental 
states and the form of nerve-force which call forth motion through 
the muscular apparatus. 

That mental antecedents can call forth physical consequents, is 
just as certain as that physical antecedents can call forth mental con- 
sequents; and thus the correlation between mind-force and nerve- 
force is complete both ways, each being able to excite the other. 

All kinds of mental operation require a physiological mechanism, 
and the laws of thought are as fixed and determinate as the laws 
of matter; the difficulty in ascertaining them arising solely from the 
difficulty in subjecting mental phenomena to precise observation. 

This mechanism may go on, not only automatically, but also un- 
consciously ; simply because the sensorium is otherwise engaged. At 
the same time, by the force of habit, automatic and unconscious 
action comes to be indirectly modified by the controlling power of 
the will. This, however, is a limited control. The automatic action 
acquired by training may be afterwards carried on unconsciously ; 
by habit, the automatic apparatus comes to move spontaneously. 

In purely volitional movements, the will produces the result, not 
directly, but by playing on the apparatus so as to bring the requisite 
nervo-muscular combination into action; as, for instance, in vocali- 
zation, we conceive the tone or word, and it is induced automatically 
without our being conscious of the co-ordination and action of the 
various muscular movements requisite to produce it. 

All that we can do is, to will a certain result; we have no direct 
power over the muscles themselves. 

All the nerves pf sense center in the axial cord, and it also gives 
out all the nerves of motion. 

All mental activity is at first spontaneous or automatic, and is 
determined by organization and the conditions of development. 
Genesis is not dependent on the will. The will merely selects the 
objects suggested by sensation or consciousness, and then follows 
them up; in other words, it determines the direction of the atten- 
tion. This is the primary object of mental discipline. 

Concentrating the mind upon that which lies within its reach, 
other objects are brought in by the laws of associative suggestion. It 
can also keep out certain things, by fixing the mind in another 


direction. 
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The exercise of the will tends to form the character, by estab- 
lishing a set of acquired habitudes, and the entire mental as well as 
bodily organism, may thus be trained to harmonious and effective 
working. 

None of these veiws at all militate against the idea, that mind 
may have an existence altogether independent of the body. In the 
control which the will can exert over the direction of the thoughts, 
and over the motive force exerted by the feelings, we have the 
evidence of an independent power, which may either oppose or con- 
cur with the automatic tendencies, and which, according as it is hab- 
itually exerted, tends to render the £go a free agent. 

There may be such a thing as thinking automata—creatures of 
mere habit and impulse—but they represent an imperfect or abnormal 
condition of being. 

The existence of an Infinite mind and will, is indicated in the 
relation of mind and body, man being the finite representation of 
God. 

This is the briefest summary we are able to give of the general 
doctrines so ably illustrated and defended in Dr. Carpenter’s Mental 
Physiology. He deals in a wide range of topics, and there is some- 
thing in his book to interest men of all sorts and conditions; the 
physicist will be glad to know what he has to say of the nervous 
system and its functions—the metaphysicist may learn something 
from him of attention, sensation, perception and instinct, ideation, and 
ideo-motor action—of the emotions, habit, and the will. The special 
physiologist will find instructive and entertaining reading touching 
memory, common-sense, imagination, unconscious cerebration, reverie 
and abstraction, electro-biology, sleép, dreaming and somnambulism, 
mesmerism and spiritualism, intoxication and delirium, insanity, 
and the influence of mental states on the organic functions. The 
theologian may be profited by knowing what he has to say of the 
respective provinces of science and religion, and the harmony which 
must exist between them, when rightly interpreted. 

It would be useless to attempt even a cursory review of such a 
volume as this; it is loaded down with valuable facts, drawn from a 
wide observation and a vast extent of reading; it is full of cogent 
arguments and important practical suggestions; and whoever begins 
to read the book will be very sure not to lay it aside until he has 
exhausted its contents. The author, in the beginning, announces it 
to be his aim, having laid 


“The foundations of his science broad and deep in the whole constitution of the 
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individual man and his relations to the universe external to him,’ then “ to build it 
up with the materials furnished by experience of every kind, mental and bodily, nor- 
mal and abnormal, ignoring no fact, however strange, that can be attested by valid 
evidence, and accepting none, however authoritatively sanctioned, that will not stand 
the test of thorough scrutiny.” 


To a great extent he has been been true to this principle, allowing 
the existence of certain extraordinary physical phenomena, which 
have been generally ridiculed by writers of his school, and pronounced 
to be absurd in the nature of things. But we question whether he 
would have written as follows, if the facts alleged had not fallen under 
his own observation and had come to him merely on the testimony 
of others. 


«Every one who admits that ‘there are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy,’ will be wise in maintaining a ‘reserve of possibility ’ 
as to phenomena which are not altogether opposed to the laws of physics or physi- 
ology, but rather ¢ranscend them. Some of the writer’s own experiences have led him 
to suspect that a power of intuitively perceiving what is passing in the mind of 
another, which has been designated as ‘ thought-reading,’ may, like certain forms of 
sense-perception, be extraordinarily exalted by that entire concentration of the atten- 
tion which is characteristic of the states we have been considering. There can be 
no question that this divining power is naturally possessed in a very remarkable 
detree by certain indivduals, and that it may be greatly improved by cultivation. 
We cannot say that the explanation of this ¢ranscending gift is altogether satis- 
factory. Looking at nerve-force asa special form of physical energy, it may be 
deemed not altogether incredible that it Should exert itself from a distance, so as to 
bring the brain of one person into direct dynamical communication with that of 
another, without the intermediation either of verbal language or of movements of 
expression.” 


Whether Dr. Carpenter could have been willing to accept the facts, 
which “ fell under his own observation,” if he had not been able to 
conceive of some theory by which they might be sustained, is ques- 
tionable. For in another place he says: 


“Every one who accepts as facts, merely on the evidence of his own senses, or 
on the testimony of others who partake of his own beliefs, what common sense tells 
him to be much more probably the fiction of his own imagination—even though 
confirmed by the testimony of hundreds affected with the same epidemic delusion— 
must be regarded as the victim of ‘a deluded insanity.’ ” 


Special reference is had to certain asserted facts, which, according 
to Dr. Carpenter, “ every one whose mind has been trained in a con- 
viction of the universality of the law of gravitation, must regard as 
incredible.” There is certainly no greater difficulty in believing that 
by the intervention of some occult influence, the law of gravitation 
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may be suspended, than there is in receiving the statement that one 
mind may read the thoughts of another, without the intervention of 
ssound, or look, or sign. 

No candid reader will come to the co.iclusion, after a careful study 
of this work, that its author has over-estimated the importance of the 
physical organism, through which the mind procures its material, and 
by means of which it attains its development. Pure metaphysicians have 
cared too little for such investigations, and constructed their theories 
of the will and the memory and the emotions, without sufficient refer- 
ence to the physical conditions, upon which all the phenomena of mind 
are so dependent. The great charm of Dr. Carpenter’s book lies in 
this fact ; while you rise from its perusal, impressed with a clear con- 
viction of the marvelous structure of the organism which the soul 
inhabits, you also feel convinced that there must be a self-determining 
and immortal spirit dwelling there. 


THE SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY : 


Biographical, Expository, Critical. From Hutcheson to Hamilton. 
By Fames McCosh, LL.D., D.D., President of the College of New 


Fersey, Princeton. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


Dr. McCosH will receive the thanks of many for this elaborate 
review of the Scotch Philosophy. Considering the wide influence 
of this school, it is something to be wondered at that the task of pre- 
paring a well digested and adequate history of it has not before been 
undertaken. A Scotchman himself by birth, education, and sym- 
pathies, and a voluminous writer on philosophical themes, we do not 
think it strange that Dr. McCosh was led to undertake it. It may 
well be supposed that, as he tells us in the preface, this work has 
been a labor of love. The method of his treatise is a happy one. An 
abstract statement of the progress of thought in the gradual develop- 
ment of the system, while perhaps for some purposes more valuable 
to the student, would have been far less likely to interest general 
readers than these biographical, expository and critical essays, in 
which the philosophical opinions of the most eminent authors of the 
school are presented in connection with sketches of their lives and 
characters. The book as it is, is specially attractive. No one who 
has a taste for philosophical studies will be likely to lay it aside when 
once taken in hand. 

Dr. McCosh has grouped together, as representing one school, men 
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of very diverse views. The truth is that, from the nature of the case, 
it is by no means an easy thing to fix definitely the limits of any 
school in philosophy ; and the term itself must needs be used some-, 
what loosely. When at any time philosophical thought has received 
a new impulse, or taken a new direction, it is found on careful exam- 
ination that the way had been to some extent prepared before. One 
writer after another had dropped some hint, or caught some glimpse 
of truths not before seen, and had partially revealed them. The 
master mind which has at last been able thoroughly to comprehend 
and clearly to expound them, and seems to have Iet in suddenly a 
flood of light on fundamental questions, is, after all, but an exponent 
of what has been gradually dawning, and is not so entirely original 
as might be thought. As the great problems of philosophy have for 
ages occupied the acutest intellects, every school must include much 
that has been derived from others, and is held in common with them. 
Still, where, as in Scotland, the line of inquiry has been in ‘one gen- 
eral direction, and has been marked by the same general characteristics, 
the leading thinkers may with sufficient accuracy be classed together, 
and notwithstanding their differences, may constitute one school. 
Undoubtedly the Scotch Philosophy in its earlier stages owed 
much to Mr. Locke. To that great thinker must be awarded the 
credit of having set the example of breaking away from the specula- 
tive methods of the Schoolmen, and applying the inductive process 
to the study of the phenomena of mind. But the mischievous con- 
sequences deduced from his writings, especially on the Continent, 
demonstrated the incompleteness of his system. When, in revolting 
from an a@ priori philosophy and the doctrine of innate ideas, he had gone 
to the opposite extreme, and attempted to found the true system on 
sensation and reflection alone, it soon appeared that there were essential 
elements of man’s rational and moral nature not yet recognized and 
understood. While therefore he unintentionally furnished scepticism 
with new weapons, he stimulated inquiry after the lacking elements, 
on the part of the defenders of positive truth. It was on this line of 
thought, reaching backward to Locke's Essay, that the representa- 
tives of the Scotch Philosophy advanced. A succession of writers, the 
most notable of whom were Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Turnbull, Hume, 
Reid, Stewart, and Brown, form the connecting links between Locke 
and Sir William Hamilton, in whom the Scotch school found its most 
learned and accomplished expounder, while at the same time he added 
to it some things that were not perhaps legitimately of it. 
Dr. McCosh names as the distinctive characteristics of the Scotch 
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school, these three: that it proceeds on the method of observation ; 
that it employs self-consciousness as the instrument of observation ; 
and that, by the observations of consciousness, principles are reached 
that are prior to and independent of experience. It is in the develop- 
ment of this last doctrine, pre-eminently, that it has found its strict dis- 
tinction and has done the greatest service. It is specially interesting 
to note the process by which, slowly and yet surely, the leading writers 
of the school approached a right apprehension of the intuitions which, 
by its very constitution, belong to the human mind. Locke had recog- 
nized an external and an internal sense. Shaftesbury subdivided the 
internal, and recognized the sense of beauty and the moral sense. 
Hutcheson added other senses. Reid fully asserted the doctrine of 
common sense, denoting by that term the inward light of reason, 
which gives certain truths prior to experience, in all men. Stewart 
more definitely stated the fundamental laws of belief; and Brown and 
Hamilton more completely presented the clearly defined doctrine of 
intuitions; the latter, however, inclining to call them, with Kant, 
forms of thought. It was thus that the distinctively Scottish philos- 
ophy was unfolded by successive steps or stages. 

Dr. McCosh’s biographical sketches are sufficiently full for his pur- 
pose, and are generally well executed. Hutcheson was a man of mark. 
If a definite terminus a quo was to be fixed for the Scottish school, he 
was perhaps better than any other entitled to have it found in him. 
Enthusiastically devoted to philosophy, and to his work as'a professor, 
he gave a decided impulse to inquiry, and kindled a genuine ardor in 
the minds of those who attended his lectures. While he failed to 
see clearly, and to state consistently, the facts of consciousness as 
regards the intuitions, he nevertheless at many points advanced beyond 
his predecessors. David Hume, sceptic though he was, is very fairly 
handled. His great abilities, and the wide influence of his writings, 
not only in Scotland and England, but on the Continent, especially in 
Germany, are acknowledged, while his peculiar opinions are clearly 
stated and acutely criticised. But the greatest name of all among 
those who have created the Scotch Philosophy was Thomas Reid ; at 
least so we have long believed. Possessing the true spirit of a philos- 
opher, and adhering closely to the method of observation, his merit 
was equaled only by his modesty and freedom from pretension. 
Unfortunate in his choice of terms—iastinct and common sense—he 
yet, in patient and original thought, was a master, and more than any 
other deserves to be regarded as the Corypheus of the school. 
Dugald Stewart surpassed him in elegance of style, and Sir William 
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Hamilton in learning and logic; but both stood upon his shoulders 
and lacked his sturdy originality and strength. Indeed there is room 
for the raising of the question whether Hamilton was not, strictly 
speaking, rather an eclectic than a distinctively Scotch philosopher. 
He certainly borrowed from other and widely different schools. 

One misses in Dr. McCosh’s book the elaborate finish of Stewart, 
and the precision, terseness, and strength of Sir James McIntosh. 
His sentences are not always perspicuous, and the reader is con- 
scious at times of a certain carelessness, we may almost say slovenli- 
ness, of style, which, according to our recollections, did not charac- 
terize his early writings—the treatise on Divine Government, for 
example. The expositions of the views of the several writers are 
clear and sufficiently copious ; indeed, we are inclined to think that 
greater condensation would have been well. In his criticisms and 
comments, Dr. McCosh shows himself a thorough Scotchman, and 
is sometimes a little dogmatic, as if speaking ex cathedra. Few per- 
haps, are as well entitled as he to speak with some degree of authority ; 
but still this mode of speaking is apt to excite-some reaction in the 
mind of the reader. He, however, shows a wide acquaintance with 
the field of philosophical investigation; is generally just, candid, 
and acute; and has evidently written with a genuine interest in his 
theme. Whatever slight blemishes may be detected by critical eyes, 
the honored and venerable author will keep the satisfaction of hav- 
ing, with great labor, performed an admirable service for the rapidly 
increasing number of students in philosophy throughout the country. 
To all such we heartily commend the volume, and hope that the 
toil of the writer may be abundantly rewarded. 


ORIENTAL AND LINGUISTIC STUDIES. 


Second Series. By W. D. Whitney, Professor of Sanscrit and Com- 
parative Philology in Yale College. New York: Scribner, Arm- 


strong & Co. 


WE may judge from the nuggets of gold which our author has 
gathered from the loose sand, what is the mine of learning below 
the surface. Prof. Whitney has given in this and the former volume 
of essays, the promise of great future work in the field of Oriental 
study. There is a thoroughness of method, a grasp of his material, 
and above all, a soberness in avoiding brilliant theory, which betoken 
a scholar of the highest rank. 
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It is impossible to give more than a passing sketch of studies 
that range over the literature and religion of the East, the scientific 
analysis of our own language, and even the obscure question of 
Hindu astronomy. There is no better summary of Indian history 
than in his “ British in India.” We especially call attention to his 
masterly criticisms on the inefficiency of the Mohammedan, as com- 
pared with the earlier Aryan civilization. His favorable judgment on 
the British rule, is, we believe, true on the whole, although it seems 
to us not so much the question whether the conquest of territory 
was a necessity, as whether it was done in a manner worthy of a 
Christian people. Undoubtedly Warren Hastings was less cruel than 
an Aurengzib ora Nadir. But England herself has condemned his 
rapacious policy by the soberest judgments; and even Burke's scath- 
ing eloquence hardly goes beyond the evidence of such men as 
Colebrooke, whose life in India under Wellesley and Minto saw the 
beginning of a better era. The best defense of England is to be 
found in the fact, that she had wisdom enough at last to take the 
rule of such an empire out of the hands of a selfish company. The 
two essays on China give a clear idea of the polity, art, and literature 
of that carly empire. They will especially open the eyes of many 
mistaken people, who have so long called these Celestials only narrow 
barbarians. History shows, as was long ago told us by Remusat in 
his “ Mélanges Asiatiques,” that during the 13th and 14th centuries, 
and later on in the time of Ricci, there was a generous intercourse 
between China and the West. 

We accept gladly the sound critique of our author on Aryan 
Mythology. Brilliant and ingenious as are the theories of Max 
Miiller, he has pushed his verbal interpretation of the myth to the 
point of absurdity. Our critic’s transformation of General Grant into 
a fable of “sun and dawn” is a jest worthy of Sydney Smith, although 
we fear that the myth-making fancy has much faded during these last 
prosaic years of our hero. The truth is that Miiller is a scholar in 
etymologies, but has very little of the philosophic mind. It is pain- 
fully seen in his crude lectures on the “ Science of Religions;” and 
Prof. Whitney has well shown the vagueness of his notion of “ hero- 
theism.” We would call attention to his remarks on this topic. Any 
strict science of religions is next to impossible, because each is an 
historic growth, and can only be studied in its specific connections 
with the character of time and people. But we can not dwell on the 
rest of these admirable articles. If any one will study thoroughly 
the phonetic laws of formation, we refer him to the essay on “ Ele- 
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ments of English Pronunciation.” We confess that his reasoning has 
shaken our own views; and we will no longer remain with the Tibetan 
party, who cling to their historic archaisms in spite of the true law of 
growth. The closing paper on “ The Lunar Zodiac” lies beyond our 
range ; and we can only add, that it is a proof not only of the author’s 
varied learning, but soberness, since, after a refutation of each favorite 
theory, he confesses that he leaves the riddle unsolved. 








